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The following Letter, from Mr. Gibbon, without any Ad* 
dress to it, was found with the Manuscript of the Anti- 
quities of the House of Brunswick: there can be little 
doubt of its being the Copy of a Letter to M. Langbr^ 
Librarian to the Ducal Library oflVolfenbuttel; and it 
is here inserted as relating to them. 

Mr. Gibbon to Mr. Langer. 

S1R9 RoUe, 12th October, 1790. 

I SHOULD have acknowledged sooner your kind* 
ness in procuring for me the Origines Guelfica, if 
I had not been told by our obliging bookseller, 
Mr. Pott, that you were on a journey, while I my- 
self was confined with the longest and most 
severe fit of the gout that I ever experienced. But 
we are now, both of us, restored to ourordhiary 
state; I can walk, and you no longer travel post. 
I suppose by this time you are thoroughly es* 
tablished, and deeply immured in your immense 
library. Your curiosity, perhaps your friendship, 
will desire to know what have been my amuse- 
ments, labours, and projects, during the two years 
that have elapsed since the last publication of my 
great work. To indiscreet questions on this sub- 
ject, with which I am often teased, I answer 
vaguely or peevishly ; but from you I would keep 
nothing concealed ; and to imitate the frankness 
in which you so much delight, will freely confess, 
that I more readily trust you with my secret, be- 
cause I greatly need your assistance. After re- 
turning from England, the first months were spent 
in the enjoyment of my liberty and my library; 
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2 ANTIQUITIES OF THE 

and you will not be surprised that I should have 
renewed my familiar acquaintance with the Greek 
authors, and vowed to consecrate to them daily a 
portion of my leisure. I pass over in silence the 
sad hours employed in the care of my friend, and 
in lamentation for his loss. When the agitationpf 
my mind abated, I endeavoured to find out for my^ 
self some occupation more interesting and more in^ 
vigorating than mere reading can afford. But the re* 
membranceofa servitude of twenty years frightened 
mef^dtnistgain engaging in a long undertaking, 
wBRSi^^^ight probably never finish. It would 
h49ikikS^9 1' thought, to select from the historical 
vSMiffiiiAs of all ages, and: all kations^ such suIm 
je(if{93s filtj^t be treated separately, both^eeably 
ta^4it©«Tiiiature,as'welIastomyiaste. V/^Wn ^ 
ttelitfefe works,' whic^ might be entitled Uiitoi- 
n^Ekc\ith%m} >scmdUlited 'to a volume, I would 
oflfSR^ tb the public ; and the present might he 
ye|ifesK62i %ntil dther the j)ublic.or myself Wer^ 
liiS3\ for as each volume would bfe complete ihitr ' 
sdP, no continuation would be requisite'; and in- 
stead of being obliged to follow, like the stage 
coach, the high road, I would expatiate at large in 
the field of history, stopping to admire eveiy beau- 
tiful prospect that opened to my view. One in- 
conveni^ice, indeed, attends this desig^. An im- 
portant subject grows and expands with the labour 
bestowed on it. I might thus be carried beyond 
my prescribed bounds.; but I should be carried 
gently, without foresight and without constraint. 

This suspicion was justified in my first excur«> 
« .- <> sion, 
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%iefi, the subject of which will explain the reason 
why I was so earnest to procure the Origines 
Guelfiae. In my History, I had given an account 
of two illustrious marriages; the first, of the soil 
qf AzOy Marquis of Este, with the daughter of 
Robert Guiscard; and the second, of a Princess of 
Brunswick with the Greek Emperor. The fiist 
view of the antiquity and grandeur of the House 
of Brunswick excited my curiosity, and made me 
think that the two nations, which I esteem the 
most, might be entertained by the history of a fk<- 
mily, which sprung from the one, and reigns over 
the other. But my researches showed me not 
only the beauty, but the extent and difficulty of 
my subject. Muratori and Leibnitz have suffici- 
ently explained the origin of the Marquisses of 
•Liguria, and perhaps of Tuscany: I am. well ac- 
quainted with the history and monuments of Italy, 
during the middle ages ; and I am not dissatisfied 
with what I have already written concerning that 
branch of the family of Este, which continued to 
reside in its hereditary possessions. I am not un- 
acquainted with the ancient Guelphs, nor incapa- 
ble of giving an account of the power and down- 
fall of their heirs, the Dukes of Bavaria and Saxony » 
The succession of the House of Brunswick to the 
Crown of Great Britain will doubtless form the 
most interesting part of my narrative; but the 
Authors on this subject are in English ; and it 
would be unpardonable in a. Briton not to have 
studied the modem history and present constitu- 
tion of his Country. But. there is an interval of 

B S four 



4 ANTIQUITIES OF THE 

four hundred and fifty years between the first 
Duke of Brunswick and the first Elector of that 
family; and the design of my work compels me to 
follow in obscurity a rough and narrow path; 
where, by the division and subdivision of so many 
branches and so many territories, I shall be in- 
volved in the mazes of a genealogical labyrinth. 
The events, which are destitute of connection as 
well as of splendour, are confined to a single pro- 
vince of Germany; and I must have reached near 
the : end of the period, before my subject will be 
enlivened by the reformation of religion, the war 
of thirty years, and the new power acquired by 
tiie Electorate. As it is 'my purpose, rather to 
sketch memoirs than to write history, my narrative 
mUst ^ix>ceed with rapidity ; and contain rather re- 
sults than facts — rather reflexions than detaib; but 
you are aware how much particular knowledge is 
requisite for this general description, the author of 
which ought to be far more learned than his work. 
Urifoitiinately, this author resides at the distance 
of two hundred leagues from Saxony; he knows 
nbt the language, and has never made the history 
of Germany his particular study. Thus remote 
from the sources of information, he can think of 
only one channel by which they may be made to 
flow into his library ; which is, by finding in the 
country itself an accurate correspondent, an en- 
lightened guide, in one word, an oracle, whom he 
may consult in every difficulty. Your learning 
and character, as well as yoiir abilities and situa- 
tion, singularly qualify you for gratifying my 

wishes; 
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wishes ; and should you point out to me a substi- 
tute equally well qualified with yourself, yet I 
could not have equal confidence in the assistance 
of a person unknown to me. I would tease you 
with questions, and new questions would often be 
suggested by your answers; I would request you 
to ransack your vast library, and to supply me 
with books, extracts, translations, and information 
of every kind, conducive to my undertaking. But 
I know not how far you are inclined to sacrifice 
your leisure and your favourite studies to a labori- 
ous correspondence, which promises neither fame 
nor pleasure. I flatter myself, you would do some- 
thing to oblige me ; you would do more for the 
honour of the family with which you are connect- 
ed by your employment But what title have I to 
suppose that any work of mine can contribute to 
its honour? I expect, Sir, your answer; and re- 
quest that it may be speedy and frank. Should 
you condescend to assist my labours, I will imme- 
diately send you some interrogatories. Your re- 
fusal, on the other hand, will make me lay aside 
the design, or at least oblige me to give it a new 
form. I venture, at the same time, to entreat that 
the subject of this letter may remain a profound 
secret An indiscreet word would be repeated by 
an hundred mouths ; and I should have the un- 
easiness of seeing in the foreign journals, and soon 
afterwards in the English newspapers, an account, 
and that, perhaps, an unfaithful one, of my lite- 
rary projects, the secret of which I entrust to you 
alone. 

ANTL 
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CHAP. L SECT. L 

An English subject may be prompted, by a just 
and liberal curiosity, to investigate the origin and 
story of the House of Brunswick, which, after an 
alliance with the daughters of our kings, has been 
called by the voice of a free people to the legal 
inheritance of the crown. From George the First 
and his father, the first Elector of Hanover, we 
ascend, in a clear and regular series, to the first 
Duke of Brunswick and Lunenburgh, who re* 
ceived his investiture from Frederick the Second, 
about the middle of the thirteenth century. If 
these ample possessions had been the gift of the 
Emperor to some adventurous soldier, to some 
faithful client, we might be content with the an- 
tiquity and lustre of a noble race, which had been 
enrolled nearly six hundred years among the 
Princes of Germany. But our ideas are raised, 
and our prospect is opened, by the discovery, that' 
the first Duke of Brunswick was rather degraded 
than adorned by his new title, since it imposed the 
duties of feudal service on the free and patrimonial 

estate, 
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8 ANTIQUITIES OF THE 

estate, which alone has been saved in the ship* 
wreck of the more splendid fortunes of his House. 
His ancestors had been invested with the powerful 
duchies of Bavaria and Saxony, which extended 
far beyond their limits in modem geography : from 
the Baltic Sea to the confines of Rome they were 
obeyed, or respected, or feared ; and in the quarrel 
of the Guelphs and Ghibellines, the former appel- 
lation was derived from the name of their progeni- 
tors in the female line. But the genuine masculine 
descent of the Princes of Brunswick must be ex- 
plored beyond the Alps : the venerable tree, which 
has since overshadowed Germany and Britain, was 
planted in the Italian soil. As far as our sight can 
reach, we discern the first founders of the race in 
the IVf arquisses of Este, of Liguria, and perhaps of 
Tuscany. In the eleventh century, the primitive 
stem was divided into two braiiches; the elder 
migrated to the banks of the Danube and the 
Elbe ; the younger more humbly adhered to the 
neighbourhood of the Adriatic: the dukes of 
Brunswick, and the kings of Great Britain, are the 
descendants of the first ; the dukes of Ferrara and 
Modena were the oiFspring of the second. 

This short review may explain and justify the 
threefold division of these Memoirs, which appro- 
priates a separate book to — I. The Italian De- 
scent; 11. The German Reign; and HI. The 
British Succession of the House of Brunswick. 
The obscure interval, from the first duke to the 
first elector, will be connected on either side with 
the more splendid scenes of their ancient and mo- 
dern history. The comparative date and dignity 

of 
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of their pedigree will be fixed by a fair parallel 
with the most illustrious families of Europe. Even 
the flowers of fiction, so profusely scattered over 
the cradle of the princes of Este, disclose a remote 
and decreasing light, which is finally lost in the 
darkness of the fabulous age. But it will be pru- 
dent, before we listen to the rude or refined tales 
of invention, to erect a strong and substantial edi- 
fice of truth on the learned labours of Leibnitz and 
Muratori. 

The genius and studies of Leibnitz have ranked 
his name with the first philosophic names C(f ;hi9: 
age and country; but his reputation,. pqi*l)fkp$|'v 
would be more pyre and pennanent, if he ll^^j^t.j 
ambitiously grasped the whole circle ofril^ff/ffgi^^ 
scieqce. A^ a theologian, he successive^! ggc^iij.j; 
teq4ed with the sceptics, who believe toQ ^J^I^^Hji 
and with the papists, who believe too muc^,'! acf4> 
with the heretics, who believe otl>erwise th*n;jj8^;^ 
inculcated by the Lutheran confession of A'^^flfl^; 
burgb^ t Yet the philosopher betrayed his k^yn^ of ^t 
union and toleration : his faith in Revelation w^i^ 
accused, while he proved the Trinity by the prim.n. 
ciples of logic; and in the defence of the attributes 
and providence of the Deity, he was suspected of 
a secret correspondence with his adversary Bayjie.^ 
The metaphysician expatiated in the fields of air : 
his pre^stablished harmony of the soul and body 
might have provoked the jealousy of Plato ; and 
his optimism, the best of all possible worlds, seems 
an idea too vast for a mortal mind. He was a phy- 
iicianj in the large and genuine sense of the word : 
like his brethren, he amused himself with creating 

c a globe ; 
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a globe; and his Protogaa^ or Primitive Earthy 
has not been useless to the last hypothesis of Buifon> 
which prefers the agency of fire to that of water. 
I am not worthy to praise the mathematieian : but . 
his name is mingled in all the problems and disco* 
veries of the times ; the masters of the art were his 
rivals or disciples : and if he borrowed from Sir 
Isaac Newton the sublime method of fluxions, 
Leibnitz was at least the Prometheus who imparted 
to mankind the sacred fire which he had stolen 
from the gods. His curiosity extended to every 
jbcaiiph of chemistry, mechanics, and the arts; and 
'.tl|4)$btfSt of knowledge was always accompanied 
•jJWJiifcitMe spirit of improvement The vigour of 
-^l^djFtKU^ had been exercised in the schools of 
fjuf^pm^i^nce; and while he taught, he aspired to 
(rS^ll<^^9 the laws of nature and nations, of Roi^e 
\4{MliJ^nnanyv The annals of Brunswick, of the 
^/tmpire, of the ancient and modem world, were 
>|Ntf^nt to the mind of the historian; and he could 
^.^i^nlrom the solution of a problem, to the dusty 
'j(pa»-chments and barbarous style of the records of 
the middle age. His genius was more nobly di- 
rected to investigate the origin of languages and 
nations ; nor could he assume the chamcter of a 
grammarian^ without forming the project of an 
universal idiom and alphabet. These various studies 
were often interrupt^ by the occasional politics 
of the times ; and his pen was always ready in the 
cause of the princes and patrons to whose service 
he was attached : many hours were consumed in a 
learned correspondence with all Europe : and the 
philosopher amused his leisure in the composition 

of 
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of French and Latin poetry. Such an example 
may display the extent and powers of the human 
understanding, but even his powers were dissi* . 
pated by the multiplicity of his pursuits. He at- 
tempted more than he could finish; he designed 
more than he could execute : his imagination was 
too easily satisfied with a bold and rapid glance on 
the subject which he was impatient to leave ; and 
Leibnitz may be compared to those heroes, whose 
empire has been lost in the ambition of universal 
conquest 

When he was about thirty years of age, (1676,) 
the merit of Leibnitz was discovered and adopted 
by the dukes of Hanover, at whose court he spent 
the last forty years of his life, in free and honour 
able service. In this station he soon became the 
author, or at least the architect of a monument, 
which they were ambitious of raising to the glory 
of their name. With the view of preparing the 
most authentic documents for the History of the 
House of Brunswick, he travelled over the pro- 
vinces of Germany and Italy, their ancient seats. 
In this learned pilgrimage, he consulted the living 
and the dead, explored the libraries, the archives, 
the monasteries, and even the tombs, and diligently 
collected or copied the books, the manuscripts, and 
the charters of every age. As the curiosity of the 
historian had not been limited to the proper bounds 
of his subject, the various treasures which he had 
imported were published in several volumes, with 
as much speed and care as the multitude of his 
avocations would allow; and it may be deemed 

c 2 either 
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either a praise or a reproach, that the raw mate- 
rials, are often less valuable than the observations 
and pre&ces of the editor himself. In the year 
1695, the nuptials of the Prince of Modena with a 
Princess of Hanover engaged him to dispel the 
errors and fables of preceding genealogists, and to 
restore the true connection of the kindred branches^ 
which were thus united, after a separation of more 
than six hundred years. This occasional pamphlet 
was designed as the prelude of the great Latin 
work which he meditated on the Brunswick anti- 
quities. With a genius accustomed to draw lines of 
communication between the most distant sciences^ 
he traced, in his Introduction, the revolurtions c^ 
the country and its inhabitants; of the country, from 
the natural remains of fossils and petrifactions; of 
the inhabitants, from the national vestiges of lan- 
guage and manners. The story of a province and 
of a family swelled, in his capacious.mind, into the 
annab of the western empire : the origins of the 
Guelphs of Bararia,^ and the Marquisses of Este, 
would have been interwoven- in their proper place; 
and the narrative would have been deduced irom 
the reign of Charlemagne (A. D. 7^90 *^ '^^ ^* 
emperor of the Saxon line (1025.) But the term 
of an antediluvian life would have been scarcely 
adequate to the labours and projects of Leibnitz : 
the imperfect manuscript of his annals was buried 
in the library of Hanover; and the impression, 
though long since promised, is still refnsed to the 
curiosity of the public. But the ideas and papers 
of that great man were freely communicated to his 

disciple 
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disciple and successor Eccard, and the researches 
more particularly belonging to the house of Bruns* 
wick have formed the basis of the Origines Gael* 
ficm^i which were compiled by the mdustrious his- 
toriographer. The rashness of Eccard, who changed 
his service and religion, condemned his work, till 
envy and malevolence had subsided, to a long ob- 
livion ; nor was it till many years after his decease 
that the Origines Guelfiae were printed in five 
volumes in folio, by the care of the Electoral libra* 
rians. The hands of the several workmen are ap- 
parent ; the bold and original spirit of Leibnitz^ 
the crude erudition and hasty conjectures of Ec- 
card, the useful annotations of Gruber, and the 
critical disquisitions of Scheid, the p' 'acipal editor 
of this genealogical history. 

In the construction of this domestic monument^ 
the Elector of Hanover, ten years after the return 
of Leibnitz, had dispatched a second missionary 
(1700) to search the archives of his Italian kins- 
men. Their archives were in the most deplorable 
state : but the princes of Este were awakened by 
shame and vanity, and their subject Muratori was 
recalled from Milan, to reform and govern the du* 
cal library of Modena. The name of Muratori will 
be for ever connected with the literature of his 
country: above sixty years of his peaceful life 
were consumed in the exercises of study and devo^ 
tion; his numerous writings on the subjects of his- 
tory, antiquities, religion^ morals, and criticism, 
are impressed with sense and knowledge, with 
moderation and candour: he moved in the narrow 

circle 
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circle of an Italian priest ; but a desire of freedoitti 
a ray of philosophic light sometimes breaks through 
his 6wn prejudices and those of his readers. In the 
cause of his prince, he was permitted, and even 
encouraged, to explore the foundations, and to 
circumscribe the limits, of the temporal power of 
the bishops of Rome : and his victorious argu«- 
ments in the dispute for Commachio accustomed 
the slave to an erect posture and a bolder step. 
One of his antagonists, the learned Fontanini, had 
been provoked, in the heat of controversy, to cast 
some reflections on the family of Este, as if they 
had been n6 more than simple citizens of Padua, 
who, in the' thirteenth century, were invested by 
the popes with the title and office of Marquis of 
of Anconia. Truth and honour required an an- 
swer to this invidious charge ; and the firmest an- 
swet was a siitaple and genuine exposition of facts. 
Ilie courts of Brunswick and Modena wer^ joined 
in the same family interest ; and their trusty libm- 
rians, Leibnitz and Muratori, corresponded with 
the confidence of allies and the emulation of rivals. 
But the speed of the Oerman was outstripped in 
the race ly the perseverance of the Italian : if the 
conjectures of Muratori were less splendid, his dis- 
coveries were itiore sure ; and he could examine, 
with the leisure of a native, the monuments and 
records which his associate had formerly viewed 
with the haste of a traveller. After a diligent in- 
quiry of three years, both at home and abroad, he 
gave to the world the first volume of the Antichiti 
EstensCy a model of genealogical criticism ; and in 

the 
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the second volume^ which was delayed above 
twenty years, he contmues the descent and series 
to his own times. The more strenuous labours of 
his life were devoted to the general and particular 
history of Italy. His Antiquities, both in the vul- 
gar and the Latin tongue, exhibit a curious picture of 
the laws and manners of the middle age; and a 
correct text is justified by a copious Appendix of 
authentic documents. His Annals are a faithful 
abstract of the twenty-eight folio volumes of origi- 
nal historians ; and whatsoever faults may be no- 
ticed in this great collection, our censure is dis- 
armed by the remark, that it was undertaken and 
finished by a single man. Muratori will not aspire 
to the fame of historical genius : his modesty may 
be content with the solid, though humble pi*aise. 
of an impartial critic and indefatigable compiler. 

With such guides, with the materials which they 
have provided, and with some experience of the 
way, I shall boldly descend into the darkness of 
the middle age ; and while I assume the liberty 
of judgment, I shall not be unmindful of the du- 
ties of gratitude. 

An old charter of the reign of Charlemagne and 
the beginning of the ninth century, has casually 
preserved the memory of Boniface the Bavarian; 
the count or governor of Lucca, the father of the 
marquisses of Tuscany, and the first probable an- 
cestor of the house of Este and Brunswick. His 
name and country, his title and province, I shall 
separately consider : and these considerations will 

explain 
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expluQ the state of Italy in his time, and that of 
his immediate descendants. 

I. In the origin of human speech, a method 
must have heen wanted, and sought, and found, of 
discriminating tlie several individuals of the same 
tribe, who were mingled in the daily offices, even 
of savage life. In every language the invention of 
proper and personal names must be at least as an- 
cient as the use of appellative words. The truth 
of this remark is attested by the ancient continent 
from India to Spain, from the lakes of Canada to 
the hills of Chili, the same distinctions were fami- 
liar to the inhabitants of the New World; and our 
navigators who have recently explored the islands 
of the South Sea, add their testimony to the gene- 
ral practice of mankind. As soon as a new-born 
infmit has enjoyed some days, and begins to pro- 
mise some years of Hfe, he is distinguished as a 
social being from his present and liiture compa-: 
nions: the- friends of the family are convened to 
congratulate the parents and to welcome the stran- 
ger ; and the festival has been usually connected 
with some religious ceremony ; the sacrifices of the 
Greeks, Homans, and barbarians; the circumci- 
sion of the Jews, and the baptism of the Christians. 
The primitive choice of every word must have had 
a cause and a meaning : each name was derived 
from some accident or allusion, or quality of the 
mind or body ; and the titles of the savage chiefs 
aoDOunced their wisdom in council, or their valour 
in jlie field. Such in the book of nature and anti- 
quity ^e the heroes of Homer ; and the happy 
flexibility 
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flexibility of the Greek tongue can express in har- 
monious sounds all possible combinations of ideas 
and sentiments. But in the lapse of ages and 
idioms, the true signification was lost or misap- 
plied : the qualities of a man were blindly trans- 
ferred to a child, and chance or custom were the 
only motives that could direct this arbitrary impo- 
sition. The Christians of the Roman empire were 
a mixture of Jews, of Greeks, and of Latin pro- 
vincials : their profane names were sanctified by 
baptism ; those ef the Bible were respectable and 
familiar; and the casual affinity with an^^ttbitk br 
martyr might encourage the pious youth W iltitttte 
his virtues. But in the three centuries ^MhilCh^llie- 
ceded the reign of Charlemagne, the ' ^itlMWi^ 
wx>rid was overwhelmed by a <ieluge of GtshtOn 
conquerors. After their conversion to Christia^iAl^, 
they long adhered, from pride or habit, tq'^e 
idiom of their fathers ; and their Teutonk'appe%« 
tions, with a softer accent and a Latin terminati^h, 
were almost exclusively used in the baptisirf^of 
princes and nobles. Till the tenth or twelfth c^h- 
tury, the Old was abandoned to the Jews, and the 
New Testament to the people and clergy. Adam 
and David, Peter and Paul, John and James, 
George and Francis, were neglected as unknown, 
or despised as plebeian; and Boniface is the only 
name of ecclesiastical origin which the chiefs of 
barbaric race condescended to assume. This ho- 
nourable exception may be justly ascribed to the 
fame and merit of St Boniface the First, archbi- 
shop of Mentz or Mayence, the missionary of 

D Rome, 
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Rome, the reforaier of France, and the apostle c^ 
Gennany, who lost his life in preaching the Gosr 
pel to the Frisians. He was bom in England, 
and in his own baptism he had been styled Winfrid: 
but with the episcopal character the Saxon re* 
ceived the more Christian appellation of Boniface, 
which had been illustrated by a martyr and a pope.. 
Of the Hessians, Thuringians, and Bavarians, 
whom be reclaimed from idolatry, many were anw 
bitioufi even of a nominal conformity with their 
patoDBiiK^d fiom his age and country, the count 
^ liticcsr might be one of the fortunate infanta 
Kho iiMbe baptized by the apostle of Bavaria. 
«>^2i^ibChrist]an priests ^wbo subdued the con- 
queiorslof the West, had inculcated t^duty of 
flomniB^ iheir idolatrous ancestors, and persecuting 
thsimimtin^ng aabjects. But the toleration which 
Ib«yode|iied»1xyt^llgi0us prejudice, was freely ex<^ 
tshded^to the institutions of civil or barbaric life» 
^Eibr^fiomans of Italy, the great body of the clergy 
todi: people, were still directed by the codes of 
Theodosius ^d Justinian. The laws of the Lom- 
bards* were promulgated for their own use; after 
the&ll of theiT kingdom, they still preserved their 
national jurisprudence ; and the victorious Franks 
enjoyed the r benefit without imposing the obliga- 
tion of the Salic and Ripuarian codes. The three 
great nations who successively reigned in Italy, 
were every where mingled, and every where sepa- 
rate. A similar indu^ence was granted to the 
smaller colonies of Goths, Alemanni, or Bavari- 
Mns; andso per&ct was the practice of civil tole- 
ration^ 
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rattoti, that every freeman, according to his birth 
ar choice, might embrace the law by which he 
himself and his family would be tried. In the acts 
which have escaped to our times, Count Boniface 
and his descendants profess to live according to the 
natidn and law of the Bavarians : but this profes- 
sion rather defines the origin of his blood, than the 
place of his nativity ; and it is possible that some 
generations of his ancestors might have already felt 
^e milder influence of climate and religion* The 
name of the Bavarians first rises into notice amidst 
the dying agonies of the Western Empire: but 
the tribe or troop of adventurers which assumed 
that name, soon swelled to a powerful kingdom, 
and covered the province of Noricum from the 
Danube to the Alps. The vicinity of Italy pro- 
voiced their desires ; the alliance of the Lombards 
encouraged their hopes : they joined the standard 
lof the invader ; and on the confines of Modena and 
Tuscany the memory of their ancient settlement is 
not totally extinct. If we compare, however, the 
smallhess of the colony with the numbers of the 
nation, it may seem more probable that Cotint 
Boniface ^as bom in Bavaria, perhiaps of noble 
and idolatrous parents ; and that his services were 
rewarded by Charlemagne with the government of 
an It&lian provihce. The eye of the vigilant and 
sagacious emperor pervaded the vast extent of his 
ctominions; and the merit of every sul^ect, in 
whatsoever country or condition he had been cast, 
was assigned to the station most beneficial for 
himself and the state. While the kingdoms of the 

D 2 West 
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West obeyed the same sceptre, a native Frank 
might command on the banks of the Tyber; the 
frontiers of Britanny were guarded by a loyal Lom- 
bard, and the Saxon proselyte would signalize his 
new zeal for Christianity against the Saracens of 
Spain. Charlemagne affected to consider all his 
subjects with the impartial love of a father : but 
he was not unwilling to transplant a powerful 
chief into a foreign soil, and he cherished a secret 
preference of the men and the nations whose sole 
dependence was oh the royal favour. The Franks 
were jealous of the elevation of an equal; the 
Lombards might not easily forgive the triumph of 
a conqueror; but the Alemanni and Bavarians,^^ 
who had been long oppressed, were devoted, by. 
loyalty and gratitude, to the service of their be- 
nefactor. 

3. I am ignorant of the parents of Boniface the 
Bavarian ; of his character and actions I am like- 
wise ignorant. But his official title describes him 
as one of the principal ministers and nobles of the 
kingdom of Italy. The Latin appellations of dukes 
and counts were transferred with the latitude of 
foreign words to the judges and leaders of the 
Barbarians : these different titles were applied to 
the same person or station : they varied according 
to the fashion of the age and country ; and it was 
not till after the ninth century that the dukes, 
assuming a clear pre-eminence of dignity and 
power, stood foremost on the steps of the tlirone. 
In the vulgar and legal idiom, the temporal peers 
(I anticipate the expression of more recent times) 

were 
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were styled princes, and in their families the kings 
and emperors of the West might solicit a wife, or 
bestow a daughter, without degrading the majesty 
of their rank. It was at once their privilege and 
their duty to attend the national council; nor 
could any law acquire validity or effect without 
the consent and authority of these powerful nobles. 
In their respective districts of ample or narrow 
limits, each duke or count was invested with the 
plenitude of civil and military power, and this 
imion;<of characters must be ascribed rather to the 
imperfection of the arts than to the talents of the 
men. They presided in open courts of justice, 
and determined all criminal and civil causes, with 
the advice of their plebeian assessors, their scabiniy 
who were somewhat less illiterate than the judge 
himself. At the royal summons they reared their 
standard, assembled their freemen and vassals, and 
marched at their head on every occasion of danger 
and honour. Such taxes* as could be levied on a 
rude and independent people were shared between 
the supreme and subordinate chief, and there 
exists an agreement by which a Lombard duke 
was permitted to reserve a moiety of the revenue 
for his public and private use. . The prerogative of 
appointing and recalling these provincial magi&< 
trates was esteemed a sufficient pledge of their 
obedience ; and the servants of Charlemagne might 
obey without reluctance the first of mankind. But 
the memory of a favour was lost in the grant of an 
office ; and the grant of an office was insensibly 
consolidated into the right of a freehold possession. 

The 
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The counts and dukes were amenable to the cir- 
cuits of the mu», or royal inquisitors ; but they 
were more able to msuntain^ th^i willing to suffer, 
an act of injustice ; and it was gradually admitted 
as a constitutional maxima that they could not be 
deprived of their dignity without a charge, a trial> 
and a conviction of felony. The founder of the 
Western Empire might sbmetimesreward the son 
by the gift or the reversion of his father's province; 
a dangerous reward, which was often extorted 
ir6m the fears, rather than from the bounty of suc'^ 
ceeding princes. They could not despoil the legi- 
timate heir of his lands, his followers, and his po- 
pular name, and it was deemed mbre prudent to 
seciire tlve public peace by the indulgence of his 
private ahibition. 

4. The province entrusted to the vigilance of 
Count Boniface is one of the most fertile and for- 
tunate spots of Italy. It is bounded by the riven 
Magra and Arno, by the sea and the Apennine ; 
and in the old days of independence, this tract of 
country had been the debateable land between the 
Ligtuiaas and Etruscans, till it was finally annexed 
by Augustm to the region of Etruria. The haJ-- 
bour of Laiii is capaMe of sheltering the navies of 
Europe; the circumjacent hills of Carara have 
supplied an inexhaustible store of white marble for 
the noblest works of sculpture and architecture, 
and Lucca itself is situate almost' on the banks^ <^ 
t^e Ausarand Serchio, a river which, flowing ten 
miles farther to the south, is finally lost under the 
walls of Pisa, in the waters of "the Arno. In the 

best 
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bast ^ge of the commonwealth, thp sixth century 
of Rom^» an allotment of sixty thousand ^Ofcswas 
divided among two thousand citizens, who w^era 
soon associated with the ancient natives : but the 
colony of Lucca finally preferred the title and pri* 
vileges of a municipal town. After suffering some 
ii\|ury from the barbaric storm, I^ucca appears to 
revive and flourish under the Lombards, as the seat 
of a . royal mint, and the nxetropolis . of the whole 
province of Tuscany. The republic, less exteq?^ 
sive, as it should seem, than the command of Bo^ 
niface, now contains one hundred and, twenty 
thousand inhabitants, who are enriched by the ex^^ 
portation of Oil and silk. But their riches are tbci 
fruits of industry, and their industry is guarded by 
liberty and peace. I am inclined to believe, th^t 
this small and happy community is more wesdthy 
and populous tlum waa formerly the Tuscany of 
Charlemagne ; and even in its decay the state of 
Tuscany still possesses more inhabitants and more 
treasure, than could have been found in the disor* 
derly and desolate kingdom of the Lomhards^ 

From the interposition of Ildenmnd, Count of 
Lucca, it may be suspected that at the. time of his 
father's decease^ Boniface the Second imd not ac- 
quired sufficient strength and maturity for fixe va- 
cant office : but these friends, or rivals, who had 
exercised the government of Lucca, were soon su-» 
perseded by the establishmient of the lawful heir ; 
^id the youth appnoved himself worthy of his 
name and honours. The example and impunity 
of treason oould never tempt his loyalty ; and 

while 
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while the empire of Lewis the Pious was relaxed 
by weakness, or agitated by discord, Boniface as- 
serted the glory of the French and the Christian 
arms. He had been entrusted with the defence of 
the maritime coast and the isle of Corsica against 
the Mahometans of Africa, and his right to com- 
mand the service of the neighbouring counts may 
entitle him to the appellation of Duke or Marquis 
of Tuscany, which was assumed by his descen- 
dants. With a smallfleet he sailed from Pisa, in 
search of the robbers of the sea ; they had va- 
nished on his approach-: he cast anchor on the 
friendly shores of Corsica, and after providing 
himself with expert pilots, he steered his intrepid 
course for Africa, and boldly landed on the coast 
between Carthage and Utica. The Aglabites, who 
reigned in Africa as the nominal vicegerents of the 
caliphs, were astonished and provoked by the in- 
solence of the Christians, whose valour had been 
hitherto confined to a defensive war. Their camp 
was immediately surrounded by a formidable host 
of Arabs and Moors : five times did they mount to 
the assault: they were repulsed five times with 
slaughter and shame. The field was covered with 
the bodies of their slain ; in the hot pursuit some 
■adventurous Franks became the victims of their 
own rashness ; but the more prudent chief was sa- 
tisfied with victory ; he embarked the troops, the 
captives, and the spoil, and returning in triumph 
to the port of Luni, or the mouth of the Amo, 
left an example of successful enterprise which was 
long remenibered by the Moslems of Afric, and 
seldom 
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seldom imitated by the Christians of Italy. The 
birth, character, and adventures of the Empress 
Judith, will be introduced with more propriety in 
the story of the Guelphs, and I shall only observe, 
that after his abject fall and fortunate restoration, 
Lewis the Pious might still tremble for the safety 
of a beloved wife. She was confined in a monas- 
tery of Tortona, in the power of a rebellious son; 
and if the ambition of Lothaire was disappointed, 
the blood of a step-mother might be a grateful of- 
fering to his revenge. Boniface, with some4iyfa| 
subjects, perceived her danger, and flew tojher i«^ 
lief. By their celerity and courage Jikbtli omriGi 
rescued from prison, and they guarded hdr^ks^i^ 
over the Alps till she met the embraces 'of^toi'itii* 
patient husband. This gallant act, which 46senrefl 
the gratitude of the emperor, exposed tbeiCimtit 
of Lucca to the displeasure of Lothaire, w^bovjsnll 
still master of the kingdom of Italy, and.Whd'd0i> 
nied the investiture of their fiefs to all the'deconv 
plices of the escape of Judith. Boniface retiiDeii 
to France, where his exile was alleviated by tK 
most honourable employments. In the civil Avais, 
after the death of Lewis, he might secure his paur- 
don without forfeiting his allegiance ; and there is 
reason to believe, that he ended his days in the go- 
vernment of Tuscany. The sword of chivalry 
was consecrated to the service of religion and the 
fair ; and the African victor, the deliverer of the 
empress, had fulfilled the duties of a perfect 
knight 

liis son and successor, Adalbert the First, has a 

£ more 
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more unquestionable right to the appellation of 
Duke and Marquis of Tuscany. The title of 
Marquis, or rather Margrave, was introduced intQ 
Italy by the French emperors ; the Teutonic ety- 
mology of the word implies the count or gover- 
nor of a marchi of a frontier province : his sta- 
tion gave him at least a military command over 
several of his equals ; and in the division of the 
monarchy the number and importance of thesef 
Hostile limits was continually multiplied. Yet the 
life of Adalbert is much less pure and illustrious 
than'tha^ of his father: either an historian was 
waiited to his actions, or his actions afforded no 
fniil^erials for history; and it is only by the glim- 
hief liig of old charters, that, during thirty years, 
fiis' existence is visible. The decay of genius and 
poi^fer in each imperial generation, had confirmed 
' i&ie independence of the hereditary governors ; till 
the failure of the eldest branch, in the person of 
"^Leyvis tlie Second, concluded a century of domes- 
Be. peace, and opened an endless series of fevolu'- 
' tions. The election of the kings of Italy was de- 
cided by the voices and by the swords of the fac- 
tious nobles : they chose the object, the measure, 
and the term of allegiance ; and the name of the 
candidate whom they supported, was a sufficient 
apology for every act of violence and rapine. A 
pope of an active and ambitious spirit, John V III., 
most bitterly complains of the two marquisses, or 
tyrants, of Lambert of Spoleto, and of Adalbert 
of Tuscany, who were brothers in alliance, in arms^ 
and in sacrilege. They solicited the aid of the 

miscreant 
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miscreant Saracens, invaded the ecclesiastical State, 
entered the city, profaned the churches, extorted 
an oath of fidelity from the Romans, and dared to 
imprison the successor of St. Peter. After the de- 
parture, of these public robbers, as they are styled, 
without much injustice, by the pontiff, he affected 
to display their guilt and his own danger : the sa« 
cred relics were transported from the Vatican to the 
Lateran palace : the altar was clothed in sackcloth, 
and the doors of the temple were inhospitably shut 
against the devotion of the pilgrims. By the ap- 
prehension of a second insult John VIII. was dri- 
ven from the apostolical seat : he fled by sea to the 
usual asylum of France, offered the two worlds to 
whosoever would avenge his quarrel, and in the 
Synod of Troyes proclaimed the vices and pro^ 
nounced the excommunication of the two mar- 
quisses of Spoleto and Tuscany, the enemies of 
God and Man. Some political events gave a new 
turn to his interest and language ; the most glorious 
Adalbert and his wife (so lately a robber and an 
adulteress) are recommended in his epistles to the 
love and protection of the friends of the church. 
From such invective and such praise it might be 
inferred that calumny is a venial sin, or that every^ 
sin is obliterated by a reconciliation with the Pope. 
A casuist less indulgent, I shall not so easily ab- 
solve the sacrilegious Marquis of Tuscany : he 
lived in an age of the darkest superstition, and his 
assault on the Vatican is truly criminal, since it 
was condemned by the prejudices of his own con- 
science. 

£ S In 
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In the dignity of Duke and Marquis of Tuscany 
he was succeeded by his son, the second Adalbert, 
who has been only distinguished from the first by 
the . nice microscope of chronological criticism. 
Such and so great was the pre-eminence of his 
wealth and power, that he alone among the princes 
of Italy was distinguished by the epithet of the 
rich; an epithet of ambiguous praise, since it 
expresses the liberality of fortune rather than of 
nature. He married Beria, the daughter of Lo* 
thaire king of Austrasia or Lorraine, who was the 
great grandson of Charlemagne: a distinction 
mther honourable than singular; since many of 
the princes of the age were descended by the 
females from the Imperial stem. His indepen- 
dence was built on the ruins of the empire of 
Charlemagne : the failure of lawful heirs enlarged 
the sc^ne of contention : the sceptre was alter- 
nately won and lost in a field of battle, and the 
Italians, from a maxim of policy, entertained the 
competition of two kings. The dukea of Friuli 
and Spoleto long disputed the crown; and while 
Berengarius reigned at Verona, his rivals Guido 
and Lambert were seated on the throne of Pavia« 
These princes, the father and son, were the uncle 
and cousin, of Adalbert; but he supported or. 
deserted their standard with licentious perfidy, and 
ene of his attempts did not much redound to the 
honour or advantage of the Mai-quis of Tuscany^ 
He marched to surprize Lambert, who hunted 
without suspicion in a forest near Placentia : but 
he forgot that discipline and sobriety are most 

essential 
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essential to secret enterprize. The tents of the 
Tuscans, who deemed themselves secure of their 
royal game, resounded with drunken and lascivious 
songs; their intemperance subsided in sleep; and 
at the dead of night they were surprized by the 
vigilant Lambert, at the head of no more than one 
hundred horse. The Marquis, who could neither 
fight nor fly, was dragged from his shelter among 
the mules and asses of the baggage, and his shame 
was embittered by the rude pleasantry of the 
conqueror. " Thy wife Berta," said he, " had 
promised that thou should^st be either a king or 
an ass. A king thou art not, but thy second title 
I shall not dispute ; and wisely hast thou chosen a 
place of refuge among the animals of a similar 
species." The death of Lambert restored the 
captive to liberty and dominion : but the character 
of Adalbert was still the same, and the state of 
Italy long fluctuated with the vicissitudes of his 
interest or passions. Berengarius, who was op- 
pressed by his service, sometimes accused and 
sometimes imitated the example of his ingratitude. 
A new pretender, Lewis king of Aries, was defeated, 
and dismissed, and recalled, and ^ain established' 
and again dethroned as he was the friend or enemy 
of the Marquis of Tuscany. In a moment of 
seeming concord, the new sovereign visited Lucca, 
where he was entertained with the ostentation of 
expense, which vanity will often extort from 
avai'ice and hatred. As Lewis admired the nu* 
merous and well-dressed ranks of the Tuscan 
soldiers, the attendance of the palace, and the 

luxury 
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luxury of the ^banquet^ bp softly whispeTed, *^ Thb 
Marquis iS' indeed a king, and H is ooly in .a vain 
title that I am superior to my yassaK". .By .the 
diligence of flafeteiy ar, malice .this whi^r wm 
reechoed: thepridp of Berta .was offended, her 
fears were . alarpied ; she alienated her.:hushand*s 
mind; he con^ired with the disafSeoted: nobles; 
and a. hasty, perhaps ^a harmless .saying deprived 
the unfortunate lung of Aries of the crown of 
Italy and his -eyes. Adalbert the Second died at 
Lueoa, in a mature age, and his) real or imaginaiy 
virtues are inscribed on his tomb. We are sor 
lioited to believe that he was formidable to his 
enemies^ liberal to his soldiers, just to fai$ subjects, 
and charitable to the poor ; that his memory was 
embalmed in the teans of -a grateful people;; and 
tiiat the public happiness was buried in his>graTe. 
An epitaph is a feeble evidence of merit ; ytet an 
epitaph on the dead may prove somewhat more 
thana panegyric on the living, 

Adalbert the Second Jbsft behind him three 
children, two sons, Guidp and Lambert, the^ldest 
of whom was acknowledged as Duke and Marquis 
of Tuscany, and one daughter, Herm^egaida, 
who married and survived a prince of equal rank 
on the confines of Piedrnpnti The: pride and 
power of Berta were not impaired by her husband s 
death ; and to her passions I shoukl impute an 
unequal contest with the emperor and king of 
Italy, who by fraud or force imprisoned the mother 
and her son in the fortress of Mantua. But her 
faithful clients refused to surrender the cities and 

castles 
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castles committed to their trust: a treaty was ne^ 
gociated ; the captives were released ; their pos^ 
sessions were restored ; and I must applaud the 
moderation, perhaps the courage^.of Guido^ Ktfho 
sincerely submitted to forgive and to be forgiven. 
Of the death of the emperor, fierengarius, wlio was 
stabbed in his palace by a private viUain,^ Guido 
was neither the author nor the accomplice : but in 
the subsequent election hi& voice had a free and dc* 
cisive weight ; and the laudable jnotives of filial 
or fraternal tenderness might prompt him to gratify 
his mother, by supporting the claim of Hugh, or 
Hugo, Count of Provence, her son by a. former 
husband. The Marquis commanded the sea-ports 
of Tuscany; his sister, an active and popular 
widow, could shut or open the passes of tiiie Alp9« 
A royal pretender, Rodulph of Burgundy^ was 
chased beyond the mountains : by the unanimous 
choice of the nobles, Hugh was invited and pro* 
claimed : he landed at Pisa ; and the sons of Adal- 
bert were proud to salute their brother as king of 
Italy. But this event, which seemed to conso^ 
lidate the fortunes, was the immediate cause of 
the downfal of their house. The new monarch 
insensibly betrayed a faithless and ungrateful 
character: his vices were scandalous, bis talents 
mean ; and if his ambition was sometimes checked 
by fear, it was never restrained by humanity or 
justice. The death of Berta dissolved the union 
between the children of her first and her second 
nuptials. The mild and moderate Guido expired 
in the prime of life. The Duchy of Tuscany 

was 
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was occupied by Lambert: but in a hasty and 
indecent marriage with Marozia, his brother's 
widow, the king of Italy trampled on the pre- 
judices of mankind. Hugh was already conscious 
of the public hatred and contempt: he might 
justly dread the courage, the ambition, the popu- 
larity of the Marqub ; and his avarice was stimu- 
lated by the hopes of a rich forfeiture. Regardless 
of a mother's fame, he invented, or encouraged the 
report, that the obstinate barrenness of the wife of 
Adalbert had tempted that impious woman to 
procure and substitute two male infants, whom 
she educated as her own: and the arbitraiy 
sentence of the king, who disclaimed Lambert as 
a brother, must have denied his right to the suc- 
cession of Tuscany. Had this cause! been argued 
before a tribunal of law and reason, the advocate 
for the Marquis would have pleaded the long and 
tranquil possession of his name and state, and have 
deprecated the injustice of a charge, which was 
not advanced till after the decease of both his 
parents. The orator would have |>ainted in the 
most lively colours, the absurdity of the suppo- 
sition, the difficulty of fascinating the eyes and 
silencing the tongues of a jealous court, and the 
strong improbability that the Duchess of Tuscany 
should have twice risqued the danger and shame 
of a discovery. He would have authenticated the 
circumstances of her pregnancy and delivery ; and 
after establishing his defence on argument and 
fact, he might have tried to awaken the tender 
.and indignant feelings of the audience. Instead 

of 
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of such a tedious process, the intrepid Lambert 
cast down his gauntlet, and challenged to single 
combat the false accuser of his own and his 
mother's fame. The challenge was accepted; a 
champion arose ; the lists were opened ; and such 
was the goodness of his cause, or the vigour of his 
arm, that the Marquis obtained an easy victory in 
the judgment of God. Even this judgment was 
not respected by the tyrant. Instead of embracing 
his genuine brother, he loaded the conqueror with 
irons, confiscated his dominions, and depnvipd |iim 
of his eyes ; while the nobles of Italy^' iVlip. 5P 
often resisted the execution of the lawsj. mogt 
basely acquiesced in this act of cruelty ^J}r-i^ft' 
justice. The unhappy prince survived '.ms^mi^ 
fortune many years, but he was already <leaa. jip 
his enemies and the world. In u civilizecl /society, 
the mind is more powerful than the body ; 9.M 
the influence of strength or dexterity ift far less 
extiensive than that of eloquence and wisdom. 
But among a people of barbarians, the blind 
warrior, who is no longer capable of managing a 
horse, or of wielding a lance, must be excluded 
£r6m all the honours and offices of public life. 

Such were the five descents in the Bavarian line 
« pf the Counts of Lucca and Marquisses or Dukes 
ef Tuscany. The fourth generation of the poste- 
rity of Boniface coincides with the age of the 
Marquis d'Adalbert, who may be styled the third 
of that name, if we can safely rivet this inter- 
mediate link of the genealogical chain. After a 
long hesitation and various trials, the active curio- 

F sity 
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gity of Leibnitz si^sided in the opinion tiiat 
Adalbert the Third, the unquestionable father of 
^e House of Este and Brunswick, was the son of 
the Marquis Guido, and the grandson of Adalbert 
the Second : and that his right of succession to the 
Duchy of Tuscany, which had 'been superseded by 
his tender years, was finaHy lost iiithe calamity of 
his uncle. In a mind cdnscioiis of its powers, and 
indulgent to its prodactions, liiis idea struck a deep 
and permanent rooC' As ah historian, Leihnita 
ytOs toquainted ' with the stubborn character of 
facts; as a critic, he was accustomed to balance 
tbfjHd^hti of testimony: as a mathematician, he 
woiddsbt' prostitute the name of -demonstration: 
bu&lie' affirmed that his opinion ^^as probable in the 
h%ib(^t sense ; and ^6 philosopher could not 
patinitty' tol^ate a' sceptic. These historical in- 
qniriesbe-compared to the laJ>our of an astronomer, 
•vrbo ftfoasA an l^pothesis, sach^as can explain all 
the! known phaenomena of the heavens, and then 
eKaltB his hypothesis into truth, by exposing the 
errors of every other possible «ipposition. From 
tlie library, of Hanover, the discovery was trans- 
mitted to that of Modena, with an earnest desire 
of literary, or at least of political union, and the 
pedigree of Adalbert the Third was ratified by the 
consent of Leibnitz and Muratori. Yet in this 
dark and doubtful step of genealogy, impartial 
criticism may be allowed to pause, and even the 
silence of a contemporary writer, may incline the 
scale against many loose and floating atoms of 
modem conjecture. The first fifty years .of the 
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tenth century are illustrated by the labour and 
eloquence of Liutprand, bishop of Cremona, who 
exposes, with a free and oflen satirical pen, the 
characters and vices of the times. He relates the 
death of Guido, and the succession of Lambert, 
without insinuating that the former left any chil* 
dren, or that the latter was appointed guardian of 
their minority. He deplores the fate of Lambert^ 
without informing the reader of the escape of his 
nephew ; by what respurces of flight or defence, 
of prayer or negociation, he escaped the cruelty of 
the tyrant, and lived to propagate the glories of his 
race. The Marquis Otbert, tl^e undoubted son of 
Adalbert the Third, is honourably mentioned ; and 
it might be reasonably expected, that some hint 
should have been given .of his lineal descent from 
the Tuscan princes, whose names and actions had 
been already celebrated in the history of Liutprand. 
Nor can the order of ^me, that infallible touchstone 
of truth, be easily reconciled with the hypothesis of 
Leibnitz. • Guide, Marquis of Tuscany, was the 
third husbaiui of the insatiate Marozia : her second 
was killed m the year nine* hundred and twenty- 
five ; and ten or twelve months must be granted 
for the shortest widowhood, the term of pregnancyi 
and the birth < of her son Adalbert. No more than 
thirty-six years after his birth, his son, the Marquis 
Otbert, appears in the world as a statesman and a 
patriot Such a precipitate succession, which 
crowds two generations into one, is repugnant to 
the whole experience of ages : a fact so strange 
and improbable could only be forced on our belief 
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by the absolute power of positive and authentic 
evidence. 

In this, inquiry, I should disdain to be influenced 
by any partial regard for the interest or honour of 
the House of Brunswick : but I can resign, with- 
out a sigh, the hypothesis of Leibnitz, which might 
seem to exhibit the nominal rather than the natural 
ancestors of the son of Guide. This doubtful ex- 
pression is not founded on the absurd and malicious 
fable, that the two last Marquisses of Tuscany were 
stolen, in their infancy, from an obscure, and per- 
haps a plebeian origin : Berta was their genuine 
mother ; and their pedigree would not be tainted 
with suspicion, if the right of the father could be 
ascertained with the same clearness and certainty. 
But in these barbarous times, the valour of the 
men appears to have been maintained with more 
high and jealous care than the chastity of the 
women; and such was the peculiar infelicity of 
the Marquis Guido, that his wife, his mother, and 
his two grandmothers, are all accused, in their 
respective generations, of a slight,^ or scandalous 
deviation from the line of virtuei In the Pon- 
tifical Epistles, the wife of Adalbert I. is branded 
with the opprobrious name of adulteress; and 
without insisting on the Pope's, infallibihty, it may 
be fairly urged, that as the character of a public 
robber was applied to the sacrile^ous enemy of 
Rome, the vices of Rotilda must have afforded 
some ground or colour for private reproach. The 
mother of Berta, the famous Valdrada, long fluc- 
tuated between the state of a wife and the shama 
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of a concubine. She might be mnocent in the 
judgment of conscience and reason ; but her pre- 
tended marriage with Lothaire, King of Lorraine, 
was repeatedly annulled by the sentence of the 
Roman Pontiff. By an obstinate resistance, her 
fame might have been preserved : a false and fruit- 
less penitence could only aggravate her sin ; and 
she became alike guilty in the eyes of the church 
and of the public, when she continued to dwell in 
the embraces of her lover, after a lawful queen had 
been restored to the honours of his throne and bed. 
The pleasures of Berta were subservient to her 
ambition ; and Adalbert the Second appears to have 
been endowed with the patient virtues of a husband. 
By the liberal freedom with which she imparted to 
the nobles of Tuscany every gift in her power to 
bestow, the duchess secured their grateful attach- 
ment in the hour of danger; and at the age of 
threescore, she might be justly vain that her favours 
were precious, her lovers fond, her friends and 
clients still mindful of their past obligations. As 
the infidelity of Hermenegarda could sully only 
the blood of another family, it is almost needless to 
mention that the daughter.of Berta most faithfully 
copied the example of her mother. But the sati- 
rical eloquence of Liutprand is unable to paint the 
vices of Marozia, wife of the Marquis Guido : 
" from her early youth," (exclaims the bishop,) 
" she had been inflamed by all the fires of Venus ; 
and again and again did she exact from her lovers 
the payment of. their debts." Her family was 
powerful at Rome : by the corruption of Marozia, 

of 
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of her mother, and of her sister, the church and 
state were polluted and oppressed : their £%vountei^ 
and their children, were successively pronioted to 
the throne' of St. Peter; and in the spiritual 
Babylon, the city of the Seven Hills, a more inqui- 
sitive age would have detected the scarlet whore of 
the Revelations. The son of Marozia, the grand- 
son of Berta^'and the gre^t^grandson of Rotilda, 
might be p^texed in the discovery oi( the choice 
of his true progenitors. 

The hypothesis,! that Adalbert III. was the son 
of the Marquis Guido, will notendure the test of a 
critical inqnit^: but lam disposed to embraoe the 
general opinion^f Leibnitieand Muratori, and to 
believe with them^ that the families of Este and 
Brunswick-are descended from a younger branch 
of the House 'Of Tuscany* A charter commemo- 
rates the naihe of Boniface^ son of Adalbert I. and 
brother of) Adalbert II. : his existence is certain ; 
his marriage probable; and, according to the custom 
of nations, the resectable name of a grandfather 
and uncle would be natursdly repeated 'm the person 
of his son^ * In the last years of the ninth century, 
we may fixthe^ birth of Adalbert HI. who will 
stand, in the corre^nding degree, as the first 
cousin to the 'Marqmis^ Oiiido : the order of nature 
will be restt#ed, and in the succeeding generation 
a sufficient space will be left for the growth and 
maturity of-Otbertl. . By this early separation 
from the original stem, we avoid the more scan- 
dalous vices of Bertaand Marozia. ^ The silence of 
Liutprand will no longer surprise or embarrass the 
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biiticr Boniface, and his son Adalbert the/Third^ 
were neither the sovereigns n6r the heirs of Tus* 
cany : their private fortunes were less splendid, and 
more secure, than tho^eofthe Marquisses, their 
elder kinsmen ; and t^ir nam^s^ not conspicuous^ 
perhaps, by crimes or virtues, might escape the 
memory or the pen- of the general historian. As 
the objections diminish, the presumptive proofe of a 
connection between the Houses of Tuscany and 
Este leave a deeper impression on &e mind. The 
repetition of thename of Adalbert has already been 
noticed as a family feature. In the kingdom, the 
name of Adalbert was less raire, however, than the 
title of Marquis, of «uch recent user and such local 
applicatioti, but which waff unifonnly used, from 
the tenth to the fifteenth -century, as their here* 
ditaiy and proper style, by: the i Princes of £ste. 
The military governors, who* commanded on the 
Alpine or Greek limits^ do> not suggest any traces 
of conformity ; ^ and our ignorance of the province 
which was ruled by Adalbert ^ill^ and his imme- 
diate descendants^ will be tempted to believe, that 
the vague appellation of Marquis^ .which was com- 
mon to all, might be cherished by tlteir vanity, as 
a perpetual attribute 'and mcHmrial of the long-lost 
dominion of Tuscany. But the circumstance of 
the clearest and mostsubstantial presumption arises 
from the rent-roll of their ancient estates, which 
were sj^ead over the; heart of Tuscany, the coun- 
ties of Lucca and Luna, and even the Isle of Cor- 
sica, a remote dependance of the government of 
Boniface II. Tradition has preserved the name 

and 
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and limits of the Terra Obertengaj so often cited 
in old charters as the lands of the Marquis Otbert 
!• ; and if he received them from his father, it will 
not be difficult to suppose that they were originally 
granted to Boniface III. as the portion or patrimony 
of a younger brother. The perfect and easy coa- 
lition of the Marquisses of Tuscany and £ste is 
resisted only by a single obstacle; and the resis- 
tance is less insuperable than it may appear at th^ 
first glance: the former adhered to the law and 
nation of the Bavarians, whilst the nation and law 
of the Lombards was professed by the latter. But 
we must not forget, that in the barbaric jurispru- 
dence of Europe, a national character might be 
either conveyed by descent, or adopted by choice ; 
and tliat each family, each individual, might select 
and renounce the name and institutions of these 
political sects. The Bavarians, a minute colony^ 
were almost invisible in the mighty kingdom of 
the Lombards : their decreasing numbers could not 
secure a regular supply of judges and witnesses : 
an Italian prince would be desirous of obliterating 
the remembrance of his foreign origin, and the 
smaller rivulets were gradually lost in the master* 
stream. Such a change of law and nation is 
agreeable to reason and practice ; but in this par* 
ticular instance, it may not be presumed, it cannot 
jbe proved ; and the objection must be allowed to 
counterbalance some grains of probability in the 
,^j>posite scal^. 
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Section II. 

A JUDICIOUS critic may approve the Tuscan de- 
scent of the families of Este and Brunswick ; but 
a sincere historian will pronounce, that the Marquis 
Adalbert is their first unquestionable ancestor; 
that he flourished in Lombardy or Tuscany in the 
beginning of the tenth century ; that his character 
and actions are buried in oblivion ; ^md that bis 
name and title alone can be placed at the hoad of 
an illustrious pedigree. ^v ' . 

This pedigree is animated by his son thed^wquJd^ 
Otbert I., and his life is connected with the teri^^' 
•lutions of Italy. If the records of the tiittes ifcrc- 
more numerous*, they might confirm the prt>ba1^ . 
-lity of his descent from the Marquisses of Tdseasty,.^^ 
4since the earliest date of his name and honours* don , 
incides with tlie fall of their oppressors^ and the~ 
first year, or even month of a new reign. The ty4^ 
rant Hugh hdd fled beyond the Alps, loaded with* 
the curses and treasures of the Italians : his son 
Lothaire, a feeble youth, had passed away like a 
shadow, and after a vacancy of twenty-four days, 
the Marquis Berengarius, grandson to the empe- 
ror of the same name, was exalted to the throne. 
A grant of four castles was made to the bishop of 
Modena ; and in the original deed of gift the new 
monarch is pleased to declare, that the advice and 
request of his trusty and well-beloved the Marquis 
Otbert had moved him to this act of liberality or de- 
votion. His power at coiu-t may be ascribed to the 
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recent merits of the election ; and the advocate on 
the behalf of others would not be mute or unsuo 
cessful in his own cause. Of the favours which he 
received, or of the services which he performed, I 
am alike ignorant : but at the end of nine years, 
the counsellor and favourite of Berengarius was 
transformed into a fugitive and a rebel, who es- 
caped to the Saxon court, inflamed the ambition 
of Otho, and soon returned with an army of Ger- 
mans, to dethrone a sovereign, perhaps a benefac- 
toivb^-^ own choice. His conduct appears, at 
fh64ft*^ glance, to be tainted with ingratitude and 
^fK^aMffl ;>^and his guilt may be aggravated by the 
''^ifllM^ft, that he imposed a foreign yoke on his 
'^^mitt^'ttiid prepared the long calamities of t^- 
■ftj^'and faetion. At the distance of eight cen- 
'''tdMe8,~''l'shaIl -oot vindicate the pure and rigid pa- 
•ftrtetfeHl of the father of the House of Brunswick. 
^ '^ccotrding to file experience of human nature, we 
I^ajf calculate a hundred, nay a thousand chances, 
-''j^ainst the public virtues of a statesman: the Mar- 
quis viewed the King of Italy, first as an equal, 
and afterwards as an enemy ; and in the loosegovem- 
meuts of the feudal system, the duties of allegiance 
were proudly violated by the members of an armed 
and lawless aristocracy. 

Yet our imperfect view of the history of the 
times - will aflbrd some apology, and may allow 
some praise for the flight and rebellion of Marquis 
Otbert. 1. Tlie patriot who, in the cause of poli- 
tical freedom, is false to gratitude and honour, 
offends against the natural feelings of mankind ; 
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but if those feelings are violated by a tyrant, they 
applaud the sword of the rebel, or even the dagger 
of the conspirator. Berengarius was a bad subject, 
and a worse prince : and the most opposite vices were 
reconciled in the dissolute and flagitious character 
of his wife Villa. From the revenge or justice of 
his predecessor, he had been saved by the blind 
humanity of Lothaire the son of Hugh, who che- 
rished the faithless enemy of his crown and life. 
His suspicious death was followed by the persecu*' 
tion of his widow Adelais, the sister of the King of 
Burgundy. At the age of eighteen a beautiful 
and innocent princess was stripped of herJajvl, her 
jewels, and her apparel, exposed to the brutal re* 
petition of blows and insults, and cast intorja' sub- 
terraneous dungeon, where she endured^ '4b6ve 
four months, the last extremities of distress and 
hunger. A pleasing and pathetic tale might be 
formed of her miraculous escape with a damsel and 
a priest ; of their concealment among th^. rushes 
of the lake Benacus, where they were supported 
many days by the charity of a fisherman ; and^f 
her rescue by a generous knigbt, who conducted 
the princess to his impregnable fortress of Canossa, 
and defied the vengeance of the King of Italy. 
The romance would conclude with the arrival of a 
victorious lover, a royal deliverer: the nuptials of 
Otho and Adelais were celebrated at Pavia, and 
her singular adventures were a prelude to the fu- 
ture glories of the Empress and the Saint. The 
arms of Otho had Ijeen seconded by the revolt of 
the Italians ; but in this revolt the name of Otbert 
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is not mentioned; and we should rather accuse 
than admire the patient loyalty of the Marquis^ 
Before he renounced his obedience and gratitude, 
the unrepenting tyrant had accomplished the mea- 
sure of his sins ; the church and state, the rich and 
the poor, were the indiscriminate victims of the 
cruelty and avarice of Berengarius. 2. In his first 
victorious expedition, the prudence or magnani- 
mity of Otho had declined the rigour of absolute 
conquest, and was content to be styled the Pro- 
tector of an injured nation. A prostrate enemy 
was spared and forgiven : after waiting three days 
before tlie palace gates, Berengarius was admitted 
to the royal presence, and the golden sceptre of 
the kmgdom of Italy was again delivered to his 
bands* But he pronounced an oath of fidelity, a 
solemn engagement, that he would be ready, in 
council and in the field, to obey the commands of 
bis sovereign, and that he would govern his people 
with mpre equity and mildness than he had hi- 
therto displayed. By this unequal treaty, the 
light of Otho was established, to judge and punish 
the crimes of Iris feudatory : the Marquis Otbert is 
no longer a 'Tebel, who solicits the aid of a foreign 
prince, and all the vassals of Italy might tetwfuHy 
appeal from their immediate to their supreme lord, 
3. The appeal was urged by the most respectable 
deputies of the church and state, and their voice 
was the voice of the kingdom of Italy. The Ro- 
man pontiff dispatched his apostolical legates to 
complain of the temporal and spiritual wrongs 
which St. Peter and St Paul had long suffered 
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from the tyranny of Berengarius. An Archbishop 
of Milan stood before the King of Germany, to 
deliver the sentiments of the oppressed clergy. 
The illustrious Marquis Otbert (I copy the words 
of the historian) spoke in the name and in the cause 
of his peers; and the powers of these ambassadors 
were ratified by the secret letters and messengers^ 
of almost all the counts and bishops of Italy. ^. In 
the second, as in the first expedition, Otho yielded 
to the call of justice and freedom: but in the 
passes of the Trentine Alps, his march was stopped 
a day and a night by the seeming opposition of 
sixty thousand Italians. The suspicions of Beren- 
garius had been appeased by their ready obedience 
to his summons ; and in this martial assepibly they 
were the masters of the throne and the representa- 
tives of the people. A temperate negociation was, 
however, proposed : the timely abdication of the 
father might have softened their hatred ; and they 
had consented to acquiesce under the gpverttment 
of his son Adalbert. The obstinate <lespair of the 
old king provoked them to abjure his nam^ and 
family : they sheathed their swords, and . opened 
their gates : a hundred banners waved round tha 
royal standard of Saxony : the deliverer was saluted 
king of Italy, and he received the Iron Crown in 
the cathedral of Milan. The pope confirmed the 
revolution; and after a vacancy of twenty-eight 
years, the title of Emperor of the Romans was re- 
vived in the person of Otho the Great. 5. The 
benefits or mischiefs which might arise from the 
union of Italy and Germany could be decided only 

by 
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by experience ; nor could the foresight of the Mar- 
quis Otbert anticipate the experience of three hun- 
dred years. It was enough for a mortal statesman 
to obey the wishes, and consult the happiness, of 
the present generation, by placing in the hands 
of wisdom and power the sceptre of the Italian 
kingdom. 

In one of the annual odes which still adorn or 
disgrace the birth-days of our British King, the 
Laureat, with some degree of courtly, and even 
poetic art, has introduced the founder of the Bruns- 
wick race : 

*' When btbert left the Italian plaio. 
And soft Ateste's green domain. 
Attendant on Imperial sway, 
Where Fame and Otho led the way^ 
The genius of the Julian hills, 
(Whose piny summits nod with snow, 
Whose Naiads pour their thousand rills 
To swell th^ exulting Po,) 
* An eager look prophetic cast, 
And haird the hero as he pass'd." 

By a lofty prediction of fame and empire, this be- 
nevolent genius exalts the courage of the hero, 
and displays the future greatness of his posterity, 
from the nuptials of Azo, to the succession of Bri- 
tish kings : 

*' Proceed. Rejoice. Descend the vale, . 

And bid the future monarchs hail ! 

Hail, all hail, the hero cried, 

And Echo, on her airy tide, 
Pursu d him, murmuring, down the mountain's side.'' 

I shall 
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I shall not presume to inquire whether such dis- 
tinct and distant views of futurity may not surpass 
the prescience of a mountain god : but I am com- 
pelled to vindicate my own accuracy, by observing 
some geographical and historical errors of the mor- 
tal bard. The possessions of Otbert were not situ- 
ate in the Venetian plain, but among the moun- 
tains of Tuscany; and we shall soon discover, 
that the green domain of Este, or Ateste, was ac- 
quired by the marriage of his grandson. In his 
attendance, " where Fame and Otho led the way," 
he would have passed, not the Julian, but the 
Rhastian Alps ; he must have followed the high 
road of Verona and Trent, the great and customary 
passage between Italy and Germany. The name 
of the Julian Alps* is confined to a low range of 
hills, soon bounded by the north eastern extremity 
of the Adriatic, and which opposed, in the tenth 
century, a feeble barrier to the inroads of the wild 
Hungarians. The streams which issue from those 
hills are lost in the sea, or intercepted by the neigh- 
bouring rivers ; and of their thousand rills, not a 
drop can be mingled with the waters of the Po. 
Even the motive and the date of the passage of 
Otbert are wantonly corrupted. The patriot, en- 
trusted with the cause of Italy, is degraded into an 
adventurer, who seeks his fortune in the Empe- 
ror's service : and he bids an everlasting farewell 
to the country which he was most impatient to 
revisit and deliver. The poet may deviate from 
the truth of history, but every deviation ought to 
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be compensated by the superior beauties of fancy 
and fiction. 

- Among the followers of his triumphal car, the 
servants of his fortune, Otho could distinguish the 
patriot fugitives who had risqued their lives and 
estates to assert his rights, and the freedom of 
Italy. The most illustrious of these, the Marquis 
Otbert, was rewarded with riches and honours; 
and there is some reason to believe that his vague 
title was q)plied to the province of Liguria, which, 
according to the. Roman geography, included the 
cities- of Milaii and Genoa. But the descendant 
of Adalbert I. might advance an equitable, though 
not a legal claim, to the Duchy of Tuscany : and 
some suspicion will taint the pedigree of a favour- 
ite, who neglects to ask, or fails to obtain, the 
restitution of a patrimonial dignity. Our surprise 
will be increased and removed by the discovery of 
the same fact. Hugh, King of Italy, had granted 
the Tuscan Duchy, first to his brother, and then 
to his bastard ; it was inherited by the son of that 
bastard : and succeeding monarchs, the tyrant Be- 
rengarius, . and the ^German Otho, respected the 
possession of these fallen and unpopular princes. 
So strange an indulgence must have been founded 
on some secret, but powerful motive; and the 
same motive, could it now be revealed, .might ex- 
plain either the modest indifference, or the un- 
availing request, of Otbert himself. But the Mar- 
quis (shall I say ?) of Liguria was invested with an 
office far more worthy of his abilities, and far more 
^expressive of the royal confidence. The Count 
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of the sacred palace was the prime minister of the 
kingdom of Italy ; and it was observed, in classic 
style, that the Dukes, the Marquisses, and the 
Counts submitted to the pre-eminence of his con- 
sular Fasces. In an age, when every magistrate 
was a noble, and every noble was a soldier, the 
Count Palatine often assumed the command of 
armies i but in his proper station, he represented 
the judicial character of the £mperor, and pronoun- 
ced a definitive sentence, as thejudge of all civil 
and criminal appeals. The city of Pavia, and the 
castle of Lomello, were his ordinary nesidepce: 
but he visited the provinces in freque^tr^sijflfciiits, 
and all local or subordinate jurisdiction, ifAit^iis- 
pended in hi&jpresence. This important <k$^$[ji^ 
exercised above twelve years by the Ma^.i|)Aj,Qt- 
bert : the public acts, the few that hav^ e^Q^p^, 
announce the proceedings of his tribunal at XMPca, 
Verona, &c. ; and he continued to deserve 4|h1 €)n* 
joy the favour of the Emperor. If, in the d^Une 
of life, the lassitude of camps and court3.;bful 
tempted him to seek a cool and independent soli- 
tude, I should praise the temper of the philoso- 
pher ; but the firmest minds are enslaved by the 
prejudices of the times, and the retreat of Otbert 
was inspired by the basest superstition. Under 
the monastic habit, in a Benedictine abbey which 
he had richly endowed, the Marquis laboured to 
expiate the sins of his secular life. Pride and am- 
bition are the vices of the world : humility is the 
first virtue of a monk ; and the descendant of 
prince^, the favourite of kings, the Judge of nar 
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tions, was conspicuous among his brethren in the 
daily labour of collecting and feeding the hogs of 
the monastery. His sanctity was applauded : but 
if he listened to that applause, the penitent was 
entangled in a more subtle snare of the daemon of 
vanity. 

After the resignation of the Count Palatine, his 
office was given to favour or merit : but his patri- 
monial estates were inherited by the Marquis Ot- 
bert, who can only be distinguished by the epithet 
of the Second, from the similar name and title of 
his father- The life of the second Otbert was 
traiiquit or obscure: he was rich in lands, in vas- 
sals,' aiid ill four valiant sons, Azo, Hugh, Adal* 
bert, ami Guido: but their valour embittered his 
old age, and involved the family in treason and 
disgrace. The reigns of the three Othos, a period 
of forty years, had been a transient season of pros- 
perity and peace. But on the failure of their di- 
rect line, the Germans mtuntained their right of 
copquest^ the Italians revived the claim of inde- 
p'^dence, and both were ambitious and resolute to 
establish a king of their own nation and choice. 
The princes and lords of Italy were all of barbaric 
origin ; but as it happens, in the progress of nobi- 
lity, the strangers of the second were despised by 
those of the third or fourth generation : and the 
old settlers, who could boast some ages of usurpa- 
tion, esteemed themselves the ancient natives, the 
true proprietors of the soil. In the hostile diets of 
Mentz and Pavia, two hostile kings were elected, 
Henry the Saxon, and Arduin the I.ombard; and 
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they disputed the Iron Crown in a civil, or rather 
a social war, of ten years. The German invaders 
were long checked, and sometimes defeated, in 
the passes of the Alps: but their strength and 
numbers finally prevailed. The fortunate Henry 
obtained the title of Emperor, and afterwards of 
Saint ; Arduin was degraded and saved by the mo- 
nastic habit : and his adherents were pardoned or 
punished, according to the measure of their guilt 
or power. Among these adherents, the first to 
erect the standard, and the last to bow the knee, 
were the Marquis Otbert II., his four sons, and 
his grandson Azo II., the immediate founder of the 
lines of Brunswick and Este. The distance of 
their fields of battle may prove the extent of theh' 
influence, and the obstinacy of their struggle ; ' 
they made a vigorous stand in the neighbourhood 
of Pavia, they raised a dangerous insurrection at 
Rome, and they were vanquished and made pri-' 
soners in the plains of Apulia. A judicial act re- 
cites their crimes, and pronounces their condemna* ' 
tion. The six Marquisses were convicted, by the 
law of the Lombards, of conspiring against the 
king's life : and such conspiracy was punished, ac- 
cording to the same law, with confiscation and 
death. Their collateral offences, murder, rapine, 
and sacrilege, are the inevitable consequences of 
civil war : but the violation of some oath which 
had been extorted in the hour of distress, exposed 
them to the more ignominious reproach of treason 
and perjury. Yet their lives were spared by the 
clemency of the pious Emperor: the portion of 
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their lands which had been dedicated to pious 
usesy he could not restore ; but he generously for* 
gave the ample forfeiture which had devolved to 
die state : and when they resumed their seats in 
the assembly of the- peers, they professed them** 
selves the grateful and loyal servants of their he* 
nefactor. 

But as the Saxon Henry left neither children 
nor kinsmen to inherit their obedience and grati-* 
tude, the sons of Otbert II. used, or abused, their 
freedom, and again opposed the election of Conrad' 
the First, emperor of the Franconian line.. In the 
hope of foreign aid they oiFered the iron crown^ 
and promised the Roman Empire, to Robert, King 
of France: and the Marquis Hugo, the second 
brother, was entrusted with this important embas* 
sy : but the son of Hugh Capet was of an inactive 
tamper : his new kingdom was unsettled ; and with 
his approbatioir, the Italian deputies transferred 
their ofier to William of Aquitain, a vassal not less 
powerful than his sovereign. The Duke of Aqui<» 
tain behaved, on this momentous occasion, with a 
just temperance of courage and discretion. He 
accepted the crown for his family, protesting that 
under his reign Italy should enjoy such days as 
she had never known. His foremost troops were 
dispatched beyond the Alps, and- he visited Rome 
under the pretence of a pilgrimage. But on a 
nearer prospect of the scene, the Duke of Aqui- 
tain was satisfied that be could neither encounter 
his antagonist, nor confide in his party. The tem- 
poral peers were inclined to his cause, but the 
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Archbishop of Milan, and the most important pre- 
lates, had been promoted by the House of Saxony : 
they were steady to the German interest ; and WiU 
Itam rejected the sole effectual measure, that of 
filling their vacant seats with his own ecclesiastics^ 
He prudently withdrew from the unequal and 
ruinous contest In a farewel epistle, he acknow* 
ledges the truth and constancy of ime Italian lord, 
and this singular expression involves the sons of 
Otbert in the natioiml reproach of levity or fake* 
hood. During his embassy in France, the Mar« 
^uis Hugo had been pressed by the monks of Tours 
to restore some abbey lands which he had <usurped 
in the neighbourhood of Milan. At the distance 
ef six hundred years and six hundred miles, that 
superstitious rebel was subdued by the apprehen* 
sion of the vengeance of St Martin* 

By such exploits the memory, or at least the 
iuunes of the four sons of Otbert 11* has been pre- 
served from oblivion* Azo I. the eldest brother, 
propagated the race ; and by his first marriage with 
the niece of Hugo, Marquis of Tuscany, that chief 
acquired a rich patrimony, and a commanding in- 
fluence in the Venetian province. The chaiiacter 
of Hugo, his power, and his long reign, had given 
him a respectable place among the princes of the 
times : but the title of Greats the title of Alexan-* 
der, Pompey, and Charlemagne, becomea ridiculous 
when it is necessary to ask, and difficult -to find, the 
reason of the appellation*. From the upper to the 
lower sea, his command extended over the middle 
regions of Italy: with the right he grasped the 

Duchy 
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Duchy of Tuscany, with the left that of Spoleto ; 
till on the voluntary or compulsive resignation of 
the latter, he contracted his domain within the li- 
mits of hereditary sway. In the exercise of arms 
Hugo was strong and fortunate, and in the siege 
and chastisement of Capua he appeared with dignity 
as the minister of imperial justice; but the same 
sword might be turned against his sovereign ; and 
Otho III. is said to have betrayed a secret satisfac^ 
tion when death delivered him from so formidable 
a vassal. Far different were the feelings of the 
clergy and people of Tuscany. The former be^ 
wailed an humble votary and a liberal benefactor ; 
a convent at Florence, in which his tomb has been 
long shewn, is one of the seven monasteries which 
he richly endowed with lands, slaves, and gold and 
silver plate, for the service of the altar. In the 
opinion of the age these virtues were more pleas- 
ing in the eye of the Deity than the justice and 
humanity which he displayed in his temporal ad- 
ministration. The Marquis of. Tuscany loved 
praise, and hated flattery : a nice touchstone which 
discriminates vanity from the love of fame. In 
the chase, on a march, he often rode away from his 
attendants; visited the cottages; conversed with 
the peasants and passengers, to whom his person 
was unknown; questioned them freely concerning 
the character and government of their prince; and 
enjoyed the sincere and simple effusions of their 
gratitude and veneration. The birth of Hugo may 
at once be styled base and illustrious ; since he was 
ihe doubtful offspring of the bastard 6Q& ; of the 

King 
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Khig of Italy of the same name; but his life was 
deemed of such importance to mankind, that the 
knowledge of its approaching term was communi- 
cated from heaven to earth by a special revelation. 
After his decease, the Duchy of Tuscany was de* 
legated to a stranger ; but a female might succeed 
to his private estates ; and his sister had married 
Peter Candianus, the fourth Doge or Duke of 
Venice, of his name and family. In that early pe« 
riod of the republic the magistrates were arbitrary 
and feeble, and the elective Dukes were alternately 
the tyrants and victims of a tumultuous democracy. 
By this connection with the Tuscan Marquis, the 
pride of Candianus was elated : he assumed the 
manners of a feudal lord ; levied a body of Italians, 
and insulted a free city with the arms and licen- 
tiousness of his mercenary guard. A furious mul- 
titude encompassed his palace : the gates and the 
soldiers resisted their assault : they fired the adja- 
cent houses, and in the attempt to escape, the 
Duke and his infant son were transpierced With a 
thousand wounds. Such scenes were then fre* 
quent at Venice : they may reconcile our minds to 
the silent and rigid order of the modern^ aristocracy. 
The duties of the widow of Peter Candianus were 
to revenge an husband, and to educate a daughter, 
of the same name as her own. The daughter, 
Valdrada, became the wife of the Marquis Albert- 
Azo the First; and it is apparent, from the date of 
the birth of their eldest son, Albert-Azo II. that 
these nuptials were consummated in the lifetime, 
and approved by the consent of a wealthy and 

childless 
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childless uncle, who could only hope to live m the 
posterity of his niece. 

. The north-eastern region of Italy, which began 
to be vivified by the rising industry and splendour 
of Venice, extends from the shores of the Adriatic 
to the foot of the Alps. Had experience confirmed 
the |>rolific virtues of the climate ; did the Venor 
tian hens lay one or two eggs every day ; did the 
ewes drop their lambs twice or thrice in a y^r ; 
were the women delivered of two or three iniknts 
at a birth, the land must soon be overstocked and 
exhausted. After translating the Greek fiibles 
into simple truth, we shall still acknowledge one 
of the most pleasant and plentiful regions of Italy, 
a soil productive of grass, com, and vines, a gene- 
rous breed of horses, and innumerable flocks of 
sheep, more precious by the fineness of their wool. 
Padua, the first-of the fifty cities of Venetia, had 
been so often trampled by the jiassage of the bar- 
barians, that few vestiges remained of the ancient 
splendour which, in the tide of human afi^rs, «he 
afterwards recovered and surpassed. Fifteen miles 
to the south of Padua, Albert-Azo the First fixed 
his permanfjQt and principal seat in the castle and 
town of ^teste, or Este, formerly a Roman colony 
of some note : and by an harmless anticipation we 
may apply to his descendants the title of Macqui^ 
of Este ; which they did not however assume tJU 
the end of the twelfth century. From Este, their 
new estates, the inheritance of Hugo the Great, 
extended to the Adige, the Po, and the Mincius. 
Their farms and cattle were scattered over the 

plain: 
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plain : many of the heights, Montagnana, Alonse- 
jice, &c. were occupied hy thetrrforts and garrisons ; 
and they possessed a valuable tract of marsh land, 
the island (as it may be styled) of Rovigo, which 
almost reaches to the gates of Ferrara. The first 
step in the emigrations of the family was from the 
neighbourhood of the Tuscan to that of the Adri- 
atic sea. 

The name and character of the &Iarquis Albert' 
Azo the Second, shine conspicuous thitxigh the 
gloom of the eleventh century. Tlie most re- 
markable features in the portrait are, 1. IJis Ligu- 
rian marquisate; 2. His riches; 3. His loiigirfc; 
4. His marriages; 5. His rank of noltility in .tliQ 
public opinion. The glory of his ilcscciidaats is 
reflected on the founder ; and Azo II. claims our 
attention as the stem of the two gre:it ijrauches of 
the pedigree; as the common father of tlieltaliau 
imd German princes of the kindred lines of Este 
and -Brunswick. , ■ 

1. Thefah- conjecture that the two Otberts; tfi,^ 
fatlier and son, commanded at Milan and Genoa' 
with the title and office of Marquis, acquires a 
new degree of probability for Azo I. and ascends to 
the level of historic truth in the person of Azo II. 
Before the middle of the eleventh century the 
ruins of Genoa had been restored ; its active inha- 
bitants excelled in the arts ofnavigation and trade:, 
their arms had been felt on the African coast, and 
their credit was -established in the ports of Egypt 
and Greece. Their -riches increased with their 
industry, and their liberty with their riches. Yet 
I they 
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they continued to obey, or at least to. revere, the 
majesty of the emperors. In an act, as it should 
seem, of the year one thousand and forty-eight, the 
Marquis Albert-Azo presides at Genoa in a court 
of justice, and his assessors, the magistrates of the 
city, are proud to style themselves the consuls and 
judges of the sacred palace. The royal dignity of 
Favia was gradually eclipsed by the wealth and 
populousness of Milan, the first of the Italian cities 
that dared to erect the standard of independence. 
The.govenunent of Milan was divided between 
tl;^,.t>viQi,, representatives of St. Ambrose and of 
G^%.,.,The veneration of the flock for the shep- 
h^T^Vf^ fortified by the temporal state and privi- 
lege^ of'^he archbishop, and his annual revenue of 
fotnsqpre thousand pieces of gold supplied an am- 
pl^,,fMnd for benevolence or luxury. The civil 
and military powers were exercised by the Duke 
or, Marquis of Milan, (for these titles were promis- 
c^pU^y used,) and the voice of tradition is clear 
aB|d positive that this hereditary otHce was vested 
in the ancestors of the house of Este. Some of the 
prerogatives which they assumed are expressive of 
the rigour of the feudal system: they were the 
heirs of all who died childless and intestate, and a 
fine was paid on the birth of each infant who de- 
feated their claim ; tlieir officers levied a tax on the 
markets, and their minute inquisition exacted the 
first loaf of bread from each oven, and the first log 
of wood from every cart-load that entered the 
gates. Yet an old historian, more forcibly affected 
with the calamities of his own days, deplores the 
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long lost felicity of their golden age, which had 
been equally praised by the blessings of the feeble 
and the curses of the strong. They drew their 
swords for the service of the prince and people, 
but their reign was distinguished by long intervals 
of prosperity and peace. The distant possessions 
and various avocations of the Duke or Marquis 
often diverted him from the exercise of this muni- 
cipal trust: his powers were devolved on the vis- 
counts and captains of Milan ; these subordinate 
tyrants formed an alliance, or rather conspiracy, 
with the valvassorsy or nobles of the first class ; and 
the people was afflicted by the discord or the umoa 
of a lawless oligarchy. A private insult exaspe* ' 
rated the patience of the plebeians: they rooe in 
arms, and their numbers and fury prevailed in the 
bloody contest. The captains and nobles retired ; 
but they retired with a spirit of revenge ; collected 
their vassals and peasants of the acljacent country^ 
encompassed the city with a circumvallation ef six 
fortresses, and in a siege or blockade of three year» ^ 
reduced the inhabitants to the last 'extremes of 
famine and distress. By the inter))osition of the 
Emperor and the Archbishop, the pdace of Milan 
was restored : the factions were recon<iiled ; they 
wisely refused a garrison of four thousand Ger- 
mans; but they acquiesced in the civil govern- 
Tnent of the empire. The Marquis again ascended 
his tribunal, and that Marquis is Albert-Azo the 
Second. A judicial act of the year one thousand 
and forty-five attests bis title and jurisdiction ; and 
as the representative of the Emperor, he imposes 

I 2 a fine 
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a fine of a thousand pieces of gold. The prepress 
of Italian liberty reduced his office to the empty 
name of Marquis of Liguna, and such he is styled- 
by the historians of the age. In the next century, 
his grandson, Obizo I. is invested by the Emperor 
Frederick I. with the honours of Marquis of Milan 
and Genoa, as his grandfather Azo held them of 
the empire ; but this splendid grant commemorates 
the dignity, without reviving the power, of the 
House of Este. 

3. Like one of his Tuscan ancestors, Azo the 
Second was distinguished among the princes of 
Italy by the epithet of the Rich. The particulars 
of his rent-roll cannot now be ascertained: an oc- 
casional^ though authentic deed of investiture, 
enumerates eighty-three fiefs or manors which he 
held of the empire in Lombardy and Tuscany, 
from- the marquisate of Este to the county of 
Luni : but to these possessions must be added the 
lands which he enjoyed as the vassal of the church, 
the ancient patrimony of Otbert (the Terra Ober" 
tengd) m the* counties of Arezzo, Pisa, and Lucca^ 
and thfe marriage portion of his first wife, which, 
according t^'the various readings of the manu- 
scripts, miy be computed either at twentj', or at 
two hundred thousand English acres. If such a 
mass of landed property were now accumulated on 
the head of an Italian nobleman, the annal revenue 
might satisfy the largest demands of private luxury 
or avarice, and the fortunate owner would be rich 
in the improvement of agriculture, the manufac- 
tures of industry, the refinement of taste, and the 

extent 
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extent of commerce. But die barbarism of the 
eleventh century diminished the income, and ag^ 
gravated the expense, of the Marquis of £ate. la 
a long series of war and anarchy, man, and the 
works of man, had been swept away ; and the in* 
troduction of each ferocious and idle stranger had 
been over-balanced by the loss of five or six per- 
haps of the peaceful industrious natives. The 
mischievous growth of vegetation, the frequent in- 
undations of the rivers, were no longer checked by 
the vigilance of labour; the face of the country 
was again covered with forests and morasses ; of 
the vast domains which acknowledged Azo for 
their lord, the iar greater part was abandoned to 
the wild beasts of the field, and a much smaller 
portion was reduced to the state of constant and 
productive husbandry. An adequate rent may be 
obtained from the skill and substance of a free 
tenant, who fertilizes a grateful soil, and enjoys 
the security and benefit of a long lease. But faint 
is the hope, and scanty is the produce of those 
harvests, which are raised by the reluctant toil of 
peasants and slaves, condemned to a bare sub- 
sistence, and careless of the interests of a rapacious 
master. If his granaries are full, his purse is 
empty; and the want of cities or commerce, the 
diflSculty of finding or reaching a market, obliges 
him to consume on the spot a part of his* useless 
stock, which cannot be exchanged for* merchan- 
dize or money. The member of a well-regulated 
society is defended from private wrongs by the 
laws, and from public injuries by the arms of the 

state; 
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state; and the tax which he pays is a just equiva- 
lent for the protection which he receives^ But the 
guard of his life, his honour, and his fortune was 
abandoned to the priyate sword of a feudal chief; 
and if his own temper had been inclined to mode- 
ration and patience, the public contempt would 
have roused him to deeds of violence and revenge. 
The entertainment of his vassals and soldiers, their 
pay and rewards, their anns and horses, surpassed 
the measure of the most oppressive tribute, and 
the. destruction which he inflicted on his neigh- 
bours was often retaliated on his own lands. 
The costly elegance of palaces . and gardens was 
superseded by the laborious and expensive con- 
struction of strong castles, on the summits of the 
most inaccessible rocks ; and some of these, like the 
fortress of Canossa in. the Apennine, were built 
and provided to sustain a three years siege against a 
royal army. But his defence in this world was less 
burthensome to a wealthy lord than his salvation in 
the next : the demands of his chapel, his priests^ 
his alms, his offerings, his pilgrimages, were in- 
cessantly. i:enewed ; the monastery chosen for his 
sepulchre fas endowed with his fairest possessions, 
and the naked heir might often complain, that his 
father's sins had been redeemed at too high a price. 
The Marquis Azo was not exempt fiom the con- 
tagion of the times : his devotion was amused and 
inflamed by the frequent miracles which were per- 
formed in his presence; and the monks of Vanga- 
dizza, who yielded to his request the arm of a dead 
^int, were ignorant of the value of that inesti- 
mable 
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mable jewel. After ifotisfy ing the demands of war 
and superstition, he might appropriate the rest of 
his revenue to use and pleasure. But the Italians 
of the eleventh century were imperfectly skilled in 
the liberal and mechanic arts : the objects of foreign 
luxury were furnished at an exorbitant price by the 
merchants of Pisa and Venice; and the supei^fluous 
wealth, which could not purchase the real comforts 
of life, was idly wasted on some rare occasions of 
vanity and pomp. Such were the nuptials of Bo- 
niface, Duke or Marquis of Tuscany, whose fa* 
mily was long afterwards united with that of Azo, 
by the marriage of their children. These nuptials 
were celebrated on the banks of the Mincius, which 
the fancy of Virgil has decorated with a more beau- 
tiful picture. The princes and people of Italy 
were invited to the feast, which continued three 
months : the fertile meadows, which are intersected 
by the slow and winding course of the river, were 
covered with innumerable tents, and the bride- 
groom displayed and diversified the scenes of 
his proud and tasteless magnificence. All the 
ntensils of service were of silver, and his horses 
were shod with plates of the same nietal, loosely 
nailed, and carelessly dropped, to indicate his con- 
tempt of riches. An image of plenty and profu* 
sion was expressed in the banquet : the most deli- 
cious wines were drawn in buckets from the well ; 
and the spices of the east were ground in water- 
mills like common flour. The dramatic and musi- 
cal arts were in the rudest state ; but the Marquis 
had summoned the most popular singers, harpers, and 

buffoons, 
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buffoons, to exercise their talents on this splendid 
theatre. Their exhibitions were applauded, and they 
applaudedtheliberality of their patron. After this 
festival, I might remark a singular g^ft of the same 
Boniface to the Emperor Henry III., a chariot and 
oxen of solid silver, which were designed only as a 
vehicle for a hogshead of vinegar. If such an exam- 
ple should seem above the imitation of. Azo himself^ 
tlie Marquis of Este.was at least superior in wealth 
and dignity to the vassals of his compeer. One of 
these vassals, the Viscount of Mantua, presented 
the German. monarch with one hundred falcons, 
and one hundred bay hOTses, a grateful contribu- 
tion to the pleasures of a royal ^sportsman. In that 
age, the proud distinction between the nobles and 
princes of Italy was guarded with jealous cere- 
mony: the Viscount of Mantua had never been 
seated at the table of his immediate lord ; he yielded 
to the invitation of the emperor ; and a stag's skin, 
filled with pieces of gold, was graciously accepted 
by the Marquis of Tuscany as the fine of his pre- 
sumption. 

? 3. The ten4>oral felicity of Azo was crowned by 
die long possession of honours and riches : he died 
in the year one thousand and ninety-seven, aged 
upwards of an. hundred years ; and the term of his 
mortal existence was almost commensurate with 
the lapse of the eleventh century. The character, 
as well as the situation of the Marquis of Este,* 
rendered him an actor in the revolutions of that 
memorable period : but time has cast a veil over 
the \^irtues ;ind vices of the xpan, and! must be 

content 
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content to mark some of the seras, the mile-stones 
of his life, which measure the extent and intervals 
of the vacant way. Albert- Azo the Second was no 
more than seventeen when he 6rst drew the sword 
bf rebellion or patriotism, when he was involved 
with his grand-iather, his father, and his three 
uncles, in a common proscription. In the vigour 
of manhood, about his fiftieth year, the Liguriaii 
iharqiiis governed the cities of Milan and Genoa, 
as the minister of imperial authority. He was ttp^ 
wards of seventy when he passed the Alps to vin- 
dicate the inheritance of Maine for the chiMrien of 
his second marriage. He became the friend^£(nd 
servant of Gregory VII. and in one of his ettSlitesi^ 
that ambitious pontiff recommends the mUxij^ 
Azo as the most faithful and best beloved 6f thel 
Italian princes; as the proper channel thraugli 
which a king of Hungary might convey bis peti^ 
tions to the apostolic throne. In the mighty t!6n^ 
test between the crown and the mitre, the Ma^qtiftl^ 
Azo and the Countess Matilda led the powetls iidf' - 
Italy, and when the standard of St. Peter wm dis^* 
played, neither the age of the onc> nor the sex of 
the other, could detain them from tho£eld. With 
these two affectionate clients the Pope maintained 
his station in the fortress of Canossa, while the 
emperor, barefoot on the frozen ground, fasted and 
prayed three days at the foot of the rock : they 
were witnesses to tlie abject ceremony of the 
penance and pardon of Henry IV,; and in the tri* 
umph of the church, a patriot might foresee the 
deliverance of Italy from the German yoke. At 

K the 
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the time of this event the Marquis of £ste was 
above fourscore ; but in the twenty following years 
he was still alive and active amidst the revolutions, 
of peace and war. The last act which he sub- 
scribed is dated above a century after his birth ; and 
in that act the venerable chief possesses the com- 
mand of his faculties, his family, and his fQrtune^ 
In this rare prerogative of longevity Albert-Azo II* 
stands alone ; nor can I recollect in the authentic 
annals of mortality a single example of a king or 
princ^^ . pf a statesman or general, of a philosopher 
pr pciffe whose life has been extended beyond the 
,,fpUff^Qf an hundred years. Nor should this ob- 
j^^^tjpn, which is justified by universal cxpe- 
. ri;^ne.ef ,be thought either strange or surprising. Jt 
h»fi bejen found, that of twenty-four t:housand new- 
;Jlpi(;>niripfants, seven only will survive ta attain that 
; di^tapt term ; and much smaller is the proportion 
jj9f thp^e who will be raised by fortune or genius, 
^,^ .govern or afflict, or enlighten, their age or 
.country. The chance that the same individual 
should draw the two great prizes in the lottery of 
life, will not ^ily be defined by the powers of 
calculation.: Three approximations, which will not 
hastily be matched, have distinguished the present 
century, Aurungzeb, Cardinal Fleury, and Fonte* 
nelle. Had a fortnight more been given to the 
philosopher, he might have celebrated his secular 
festival ; but the lives and labours of the Mogul 
king and the French minister were terminated be- 
fore they had accomplished their ninetieth year. 
A strong constitution may be the gift of nature ; 
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but the few who survive their contemporaries must 
have been superior to the passions and appetites 
which urge the speedy decay and dissolution of the 
mind and body. The Marquis of Este may be pre- 
sumed, from his riches and longevity, to have un- 
derstood the economy of health and fortune. 

4. I remember a Persian tale of three old men, 
who were successively questioned by a traveller 
as he met them on the road. The youngest bro- 
ther, under the load*of a wife and a numerous fa- 
mily, was sinking into the grave before his time. 
The second, though much older, was far less infirm 
and decrepid: he had been left a widower and 
without children. But the last and eldest of the 
three brothers still preserved, at an incredible age^ 
the vigour and vivacity of the autumnal season : 
he had always preferred a life of celibacy. Thci 
enjoyment of domestic freedom could not howie ver 
contribute to the longevity of the Marquis Azo i 
he married three wives ; he educated three soiis^ 
and it is doubtful whether chance or prudence de- 
layed his first nuptials till he had at least accorh- 
plished the fortieth year of his age. These nup* 
tials were contracted with Cuniza, or Gunegonda, 
a German maid, whose ancestors, by their nobility 
and riches, were distinguished among the Suabian 
and Bavarian chiefs ; whose brother was invested 
by the Emperor Henry III. with the Duchy of 
Carinthia, and the Marquisate of Verona, on the 
confines of the Venetian possessions of the House 
of Este. The marriage of Azo and Cunegondi 
was pixkluctive of a son, who received at his bap- 

K 2 tism 
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tism the nameof Guelph, to levive and perpe^ 
tuate the memoiy of his uncle, his grand^tbec, 
and his first progenitors, on the maternal side. I 
liave already defined the ample domain which was 
given as a marriage-portion to the daughter of the 
Guelphs: but on the &ilure of heirs male, her for* 
tunate son inherited the patrimonial estates of the 
&mily, ohtained the dukedom of Bavaria, and. be 
came the founder of the eldest, or German braach, 
of the House of Este, from yhich the Dukes oi 
JBrunswick, the Electors of Hanover, and the King9 
a€ Great Briton, are lineally descended. After 
the decease of Cunegonda, wlio must have depart^ 
ed tliis' life in the fiower of her age, the Marquig 
of Este solicited a second alliance beyond the Alps : 
but his delicacy no longer insisted on the choice 
of a viigin ; the widower was contented witK a 
widow; and he excused' the ambiguous stain 
which might adhere to his bride by a divorce from 
her first husband. Her name was Garsenda, tlie 
daughter, and at length the heiress of the Counts 
of Maine. She became the mother of two sons, 
.Hugo and Fulk, and the younger, of these is the 
knowledged parent of- the Dukes of Feriara and 
Modena.. The same libeEaL fortune which had 
crowned the offspring of the first, seemevl to atr 
tend the children of the second nuptials of the 
Marquis Azo: but their fortune was hollow and 
fallacious, and after tlie loss of their Gallic inhe- 
ritance, the sons of Garsenda reluctantly acqui- 
esced in some fragments of their Italian patrimony^ 
Matilda, the third wife of Azo, was anoUier widow 

of 
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of noble birth, since she was his own consin in the 
fourth degree: but this consanguinity provoked 
the stem and impartial justice of Gregory VII. 
His friend was summoned to appear before a synod 
at Rome r the inflexible priest pronounced a sen- 
tence of divorce,, and whatsoever idea may be 
formed of the Marquis's vigour, at the age of 
seventy-eight, he might submit, without much ef- 
fort,- to the canons of the church. Besides his 
three sons, Azo had a daughter named Adelais, 
who was educated in the family of the Countess 
Matilda. But the damsel is only mentioned to 
attest the miraculous virtue of Anselm, Bishop of 
Lucca: she was relieved in the night from a violent 
fit of the cholic, by the local application of a pil- 
low, en which the Saint had formerly reposed his 
head. 

V. A wealthy Marquis of the eleventh century 
must have commanded a proud hereditary rank in 
civil society. In the judgment of the Pope, the 
Emperor, and the Public, Albert-Azo was distin- 
guished among the princes, and the first princes, 
of the kingdom of Italy. His double alliance in 
Germany and France may prove hoWi much he was 
known and esteemed among foreign nations ; and 
be strengthened his political importance by a do- 
mestic union with the conquerors of Apulia and 
Sicily* I shall not repeat the story of the Norman 
adventurers, nor shall I again delineate the charac- 
ter and exploits of Robert Guiscard, which, to the 
readers* of the History of the Decline and Fall of 
the Roman Empire, are sufficiently &miliar. But 

as 
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as Duke Robert had four daughters, the choice of 
his other three sons-in-law may serve as a test, a 
touchstone, of the comparative weight and value 
of the House of £ste. Michael, Emperor of the 
Greeks, was the first name in the Christian world* 
Raymond, Count of Barcelona, was the indepen- 
dent sovereign of a warlike people ; and the mean- 
est of the three, a French Baron, of military renown, 
was the cousin of the Kings of France and Jerusa- 
lem, the brother-in-law of the King of Navarre and 
Arragon. Such were three of the sons, by alliance, 
of the Norman conqueror, who had previously re- 
jected a proposal for the eldest son of the Emperor 
Henry I V. : the marriage of a fourth daughter will 
be most accurately represented in the wx)rds of 
the Apulian poet : '^ While the hero resided within 
the walls of the Trojan city, he received the visit 
of a certain noble Lombard Marquis, accompanied 
by many nobles of his country. Azp was his 
name. The object of his journey was to request 
that the Duke's- daughter might be granted as a 
wife to Hugo, hb illustrious son. Tlie Duke con- 
vened an asseooibly of his chiefs, and with their 
consent and: advice, the daughter of Robert was 
delivered to the son of Azo. The nuptial rites 
were solemnized in due form, and the festival was 
celebrated with gifts and banquets. After the 
consumtnation of the marriage, ^e Duke solicited 
his Counts and powerful vassals to bestow a free 
:gift, which might grace the joyful departure of 
the bride and bridegroom, and he enforced his de- 
mand, by reminding them that no subsidy what- 
soever 
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soever had been given to her sister, the Greek 
Empress. The demand of a tribute was enter* 
tained with a murmur of surprise and discontent ; 
but all opposition was fruitless, and they presented 
their sovereign with mules and horses, and various 
offerings. He bestowed them on the husband of 
his daughter, with an addition from his own trea^ 
sures: a fleet was prepared, and both the father 
and son were transported with great honour to their 
native shores." This evidence of a contemporary 
poet, or rather historian, who had no temptation 
to flatter the Princes of Este, would alone be suf- 
ficient to establish the nobility and splendour of 
their family, the family of Brunswick, beyond the 
distant term of seven hundred years. If the Mar^ 
quis Azo were the first of his race whose name 
and memory had been preserved, we might ac« 
quiesce in our ignorance, with a just persuasion of 
the dignity and power of his unknown ancestors. 
Of these illustrious ancestors, the zeal and dili- 
gence of Leibnitz and Muratori have discovered 
four probable, and four certain degrees. After the 
examination of their proofs, a scrupulous critic may 
suspect, that in deriving the Marquistes of Este 
from those of Tuscany, *^ the ascent of reason has 
been aided by the wings of imagination ;" but he 
must confess, that since the beginning of the tenth 
century, the series of generations flows in a clear 
and unbroken stream. 

Section IIL 

The eldest of the three sons of the Marquis 

Azo, 
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Aeo, the fortunate Guelph, was transplanted from 
his native soil, to become the root of the German^ 
and, in the fulness of time, of the British line, of 
the family of Este. By his two younger brothers^ 
Hugo and Fulk, the Italian succession was propa4 
gated: but the race of Hugo expired in the second 
degree ; the posterity of Fulk still survives i^ ti\6 
twentieth generation. The ancestors of Guelph^ 
on the father's and the mother's side, and the seriea 
of his descendants in Bavaria and Saxony, fomt 
the antiquities of the House of Brunswick, and 
the proper subject of this historical discourse : but 
our curiosity will naturally embrace the collateral 
branch of the Princes of Este, Ferrara, and Mo^ 
dena, who have not been iinworthy of their first 
progenitors, and more powerful kinsmen; With^ 
out confining myself to the>rigid servitude of an^ 
nals, without resting on every step of a long pedi- 
gree, I shall concisely display the most interest'mg 
sceaes-of their various fortunes. 

As the right of female succession began >to j>re* 
vail in the feudal system of Fjance, Garsenda,.the 
second wife of Azo, might claim the duchy oc 
county of Maine, which had been successively 
possessed by her.fatlier, her brother, and her.Jie- 
phew* Her pretensions were legitimate ; hut the 
heiress of Maine had been married into a distant 
land : ^ her axms were feeble, her vassals factious,? 
her neighbours unjust. William, Duke of Kor- 
mandy, a famous name, wa3 tempted by the pro- 
spect of a fertile and adjacent territory : he mut- 
tered some pretence of ja.gift or alliance i; but ahi- 

bition 
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bition was his only motive, and his only title was 
superior strength. Four years the Cenomani, the 
people of Maine, reluctantly bowed under his iron 
sceptre ; but after the forces of Normandy had 
been transported beyond the sea, they were en- 
couraged by the absence, rather than awed by the 
success and glory of the conqueror of England. 
They -solicited the Marquis of Liguria to assert the 
rights of his wife and son. Azo listened to their 
call: after the expulsion or massacre of the Nor- 
mans, the cities and castles were delivered into 
his hands, the Bishop escaped to the English court, 
and his new subjects admired the riches and libe- 
rality of their deliverer. But in a short trrtfre' the 
reign of a stranger became odious and cbiitem^ti- 
ble to the haughty Franks : they discovered rtiat 
his treasures were exhausted; he percdvcd thkt 
their faith was wavering ; and Azo fondly ' ima- 
gined that all discontents would be appdaseH, aiid 
that all parties would be reconciled by hi^ o\vn 
departure. In the vain hope that the Cenoni^ki 
would be attached to die daughter and the heir of 
their ancient princes, he left Garsenda and her in- 
&nt Hugo under the care of a powerful baron, the 
guardian of his son, and the luisband, as it were, 
of his wife. But this suspicious or scandalous 
connection provoked the indignation of the people; 
the young prince was dismissed to Italy ; Garsenda 
disappears ; and the county of Maine was torn by 
domestic feuds, till the presence of the conqueror 
united his rebels in the calm of servitude. Azo 
fitill xetained a bitter remembrance of his loss and 

L disgrace ; 
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disgrace ; and his enemy the Biriiop, on a pilgrim- 
age to Rome, was arrested by the revenge, and 
released by the piety, of tiie Ligurian Marquis. 
The death of King William^ and the discord of 
hia sons, revived* the spirit of the Cenomani, and 
their deputies invited the sons of Azo to resume 
the peacefiil possession of their lawful inheritance. 
Hugo again passed the Alps ; but the first accla- 
mations again degenerated into the murmnrs of 
the pec^le, and the anathemas of the clergy. The 
■ew Count was destitute of every resource that 
ceuld reward the service, engage the esteem, or 
enforce the obedience, of his turbulent vassals. 
The facHiOur of his alliance with the daughter of 
Robert; Giiiscard had been soon obliterated by the 
ahalne ahd scandal of a divorce; his ceunttymen. 
exposed him, with pleasure, to the toils and dan* 
gers t>f a transalpine reign; and the warlike nativefr 
of Gaul despised the effeminate manners of an 
Italian lord. His fears were increaaed, and his- 
fUght was hastened, hy the artful eloquence of a. 
riVal^ who insinuated that his nuld and moderate 
temper wa» ilUlbnned to struggle with the furious, 
passions of iSat Barbarians. The sou «f Garsenda 
Vembled at th* approach ox the sound of an hun- 
dred thousand Normans, sold his patrimony for a 
lura of ten thousand pounds,, and escaped to Italy, 
where he socm lost a battle and an army, in the 
service of the Countess Matilda. A writer of the 
times, who has preserved the memory of this ig- 
nominious event, contrasts the treason or coward- 
ice of the man with the nobility of his race. 1 

musk 
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must retract the assertion, that all the Princes of 
Este have been worthy of their name and ancestry ; 
Hugo IS an exception ; but in the space of seven 
hundred years Hugo is a single exception* 

After the decease of his father Azo, the star of 
the House of Este appears *^ shome of its beams ;" 
their riches and power are visibly diminished , and 
the Marquisses of that name no longer stand fore* 
most in the revolutions of Italy. In the annals of 
the twelfth century their actions are seldom re- 
corded: and as this oblivion coincides with the 
increasing light of history » we must seek the pro* 
bable causes in the division of their property, and 
the ascendant of the municipal republics. I . After 
the acquisition of the Duchy, or rather kingdom 
of Bavaria, Guelph, the son of Azo, might have 
generously waved the right of primogeniture, and 
resigned to his younger brothers the Italian estates 
of the family, as an equivalent for the loss of their 
Gallic inheritance. But such generosity is seldom 
found in the selfish conduct of princes or brothers'; 
and instead of offering, or accepting, an equal and 
equitable partition, he claimed :a« his own the 
entire property of their common parade If Guelph 
were an hypocrite, he might colour his avarice by 
a pious attachment to the relics of hb fathers : 
and a demand so repugnant to the maxims of na^ 
tural justice, seems/ however, to have been sup- 
ported by the matrimonial contract of his mother 
Cunegonda, which had left no provision for the 
children of a second marriage. In that lawless 
age, a civil process was decided by the swonL 

L S Hugo 
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Hugo and Fulk had the advantage of actual pos- 
session and personal influence, and the latter of 
these princes^ was the heir, the sole heir, of the 
courage of their ancestors : they armed their vas* 
sals, occupied the passes of the Alps, and opposed 
the descent of the Duke of Bavaria, though he 
was assisted by the allied powers of the Duke of 
Carinthia and the Patriarch of Aquileia. The sons 
of Garsenda yielded at length to the weight of 
numbers; but their resistance procured more fa* 
vourable conditions. They preserved a rich do* 
main, £rom the banks of the Mincius to the Adria- 
tic, sea^ they resigned the ample estates of Lorn- 
bardy ^nd Tuscany to theii- elder kinsmen, the 
(j^rman Guelphs, and their supreme dominion was 
acknowledged by the Marquisses of Este, till the 
yoke was lighte;ned and removed by time and 
distance, and tlie rapid downfall of Henry the Lion. 
The law of the Lombards, which was still professed 
m the Italian branch, disclaimed all right of primo- 
geniture, and the portion of Hugo and Fulk was 
again divided into equal lots among their eight 
sons.. In the beginning of the thirteenth century, 
these coUatfii^I lines were indeed united in the 
person of Aao VL, the great grandson of Fulk ; 
but he was far from uniting the whole mheritance 
of his ancestors. Many feudal possessions had 
devolved on the failure of heirs male to the supe* 
rior lord : many allodial estates had been convey- 
ed, by marriage, into strange families. Much 
wealth had been consumed, much land had been 

alienated,, to supply tlie expense of luxury and war i 

and 
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and of all that had been consecrated to pious uses, 
not an atom could revert to the temporal successor. 
2. As I am not writing the history of Italy, I shall 
not here attempt to delineate the rise and progress 
of the republics, which revived in that country the 
spirit of popular freedom and commercial industry. 
Their revolt against the Caesars of Germany -was 
embraced as a national cause: in the successful 
war against Frederic Barbarossa, their independence 
was maintained by the authority of the church, and 
the arms of the nobles ; and among the nobles, the 
Marquisses of £ste were still conspicuous in their 
decay. Obizo the youngest, but the last survivor 
of the five sons of Fulk, appeared at the congress 
of Venice with a retinue of an hundred and ei^ty a.]>. iirr. 
followers : he had been engaged in the league of 
Lombardy ; and such was his patriotic guilt, that 
when the emperor had yielded every thing in the 
peace of Constance, the pardon of the Marquis 
Obizo was one of the last acts of his clemency. a.d. hm.. 
As we may not suspect these feudal lords of any 
tender regard for the liberties of mankind, it may be 
fairly supposed that they acted from^* the passion or 
the interest of the moment, without discemtng that 
they themselves would be trampled under the feet 
of the plebeian conquerors. Their pride was in- 
sulted, and their poverty was exposed, by the pri- 
vate and public luxury of trade: their subjects of 
the open country were encouraged to rebel, or 
tempted to desert; and as soon as the prejudice of 
rank had been dissolved, the scale of power was 
rudely weighed down by the last and most nume^ 

rous 
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rous class of society. Even the inhabitants of Este, 
his peculiar patrimony^ presumed to dispute the 
jurisdiction of the marquis : and at the distance of 
fifteen miles, they found an example and a support 
in the populous city of Padua, which was able to 
levy an army, and to support a loss of eleven thou- 
sand of her sons. The institution of the university 
must have contributed to the wealth, and perhaps 
the improvement, of Padua: from the provinces 
of Italy, from the kingdoms of France, Spain, and 
England, many thousand students were annually 
attracted by the reputation of the various profes- 
sors; and more than five hundred houses were re- 
quisite for the accommodation of the strangers. 
The lessons of the schools might serve only to per- 
petuate the reign of prejudice, but the inhabitants 
were enriched and enlightened by a ^miliar inter- 
course with the nations of Europe. In this city, 
the haughty ancestors of Obizo I. had erected 
their tribunal, as the lieutenants of the emperor : 
but Obizo himself was honoured by the choice of 
A free people, who elected him their podesta^ or su- 
preme magistrate. In the time of his great-grand- 
son Aldobrandino, a dispute had arisen between 
the city of Padua and the Marquis of Este. The 
Paduans raised an army, summoiied their allies of 
Vicenza. invaded his territory, besieged the castle 
of Este, battered the walls, and even the palace, 
with their military engines, and imposed the terms 
of a hard and humiliating capitulation. The mar- 
jquis was reduced to adopt the name and obligations 
of a simple burgher, to swear that he would faith- 
fully 
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fully obey the laws and ordinances of the commons, 
and to reside some months or weeks of erery yea? 
within the walls of a democracy, in which the 
lowest magistrate was his superior, and the poorest 
fellow-citizen his equal. The shame of this tem- 
porary submission could only be alleviated by the 
example of his equals : the Patriarch of Aquileia^ 
with two suffragan bishops, had solicited the ho- 
nour of being admitted among the citizens of Pa- 
dua; and the Count of the Sacred Palace, the im* 
mediate representative of Imperial majesty, was 
detained as a captive and a subject, within the 
walls of Pavia. The popular states of Lombardy 
triumphed in the fall of the aristocracy ; and the 
Marquis of Montferrat was the only noble who 
had strength and courage to maintain his here- 
ditary independence. 

Liberty had raised the minds of the Italians ; but 
faction, her ugly and inseparable sister^ corrupted 
the peace and prosperity of the growing republics^ 
They fought against the Emperor, against their 
neighbours, against themselves: the necessity of 
order and discipline compelled th|sm to name a 
foreign dictator ; and the nobles^ nM>;^^ eminent in 
arms, in policy, in power, often became the cap« 
tainsy and sometimes the tyrants, of the indepen- 
dent cities. The Marquisses of £ste, and the £o- 
celins of Romano, were the two leading families 
of the Trcvisane or Veronese March : the memory 
of their ancestors, and the habits of command, in- 
spired that lofty and martial demeanour which 
struck the plebeian with involuntary awe; and 

they 
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they were sure to gain the hearts of the multitude, 
wheu they softened their pride into fitful and po- 
pular condescension. The first Eccelin was a 
gallant knight and a dexterous politician : in Pa- 
lestine and Ix}rabardy he was elected standard- 
bearer or general of the confederate armies ; aud 
in the great rebellion against Frederic I. he de- 
served the confidence of the cities, without forfeit- 
ing the esteem of the Emperor. The civil and 
militai;y virtues of his son, Eccelin the Second, 
were adorned with the gifts of Eloquence: he 
was the public and private adversary of tlie House 
of Este ; and as soon as tlie Marquis Azo VI. had 
declared himself chief of the Guelphs, the Ghi- 
belline faction acknowledged the Count of Ro- 
mano for their leader. When the Emperor Otho. 
IV. descended into Italy, his court was attended 
by the rival chiefs; and their interview describes 
the manners of the time. Eccelin complained, 
that in a neutral city, in a moment of truce or 
friendship, his Life had been treacherously attacked. 
" I was walking," said he, " with the Marquis of 
Este, on the place of St. Mark in Venice. On a 
sudden I was assaulted by the swords and daggers 
of his followers : my friends were slain or made 
prisoners in my sight ; and it was with extreme 
difficulty that I could disengage my right arm from 
the strong grasp of my perfidious companion." 
The Marquis explained or denied the fact; but in 
these hostile altercations, Azo tv^e declined a chal- 
lenge of single combat. He could not draw his 
^word against Eccelin, without violattog the m^esty 

of 
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of the Imperial presence ; and among his vassals 
he had many more noble than Salinguerra. His 
reasons might be good ; his courage was unques- 
tionable ; but — Azo twice declined a challenge of 
single combat. The next day, as the two leaders 
were riding on either side of the Emperor, he. com- 
manded them to salute each other. " Sir Eccelin, 
salute the Marquis ; Sir Marquis, salute Eccelin ;'' 
and the command was given in the French tongue, 
which even in that age appears to have been the 
fashionable dialect. They obeyed : but ^^ super 
rior dignity of the Marquis was maintained^ by. his 
receiving and returning the compliment ^^jt^ifA ^ 
vailing his bonnet to the humble salnt^.qf^^^y/ 
lin. They soon joined in familiar conv^5&; ^pd .. 
before they had rode two miles, the suspac^ias , 
Emperor, who had been alarmed \>y their dJjs^Qrd, . 
began to be apprehensive of their union. Hi^. ftp-* \^ 
prehensions were groundless; and their deadly ;{ 
feuds, in council, in the field, in the cities^ '^!\^':1 
tinned to rage, with alternate success, till they -, 
both slept in the tranquillity of the grave. Tlieir . 
possessions and their quarrels were inherited by 
their sons, Azo VIL and Eccelin tlie Third ; but 
in a contest of forty years the Marquis of Este was 
long oppressed by the genius and fortune of his 
rival. The excommunication of Frederic lit exas- 
perated and justified the hostilities of the two fac- . 
tions. From a sermon, a bull, or a crusade, the 
chief of the Guelphs, the friend of the Pope, might 
derive some occasional aid : but the leader of the 
Ghibellines was more strongly supported by the 

M power, 
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power, and often by the presence, of a warlike 
Prince, who filled the ^revisane March with his 
armies of Germans and Saracens. By the autho*- 
rity of the Emperor, his own arts, and the assist- 
ance of foreign troops, Eccelin became the captain 
and tyrant of the cities of Verona, Vicenza, Padua, 
Trevigi, Feltri, Belluno, Trent, and Brescia : after 
the loss of his patron, he maintained ten years his 
independent reign, and proudly boasted, that since 
Charlemagne, no prince had possessed such abso- 
lute sway over the Lombard states. The utmost 
efi<Ht9f«Hf his malice and revenge were directed 
agAin^ the Marquis of £ste. '^ Strike the head 
of i fthe J^rpent, and you are master of the body," 
\tw his frequent exhortation ; from a hill near 
Pad^a^ he pointed to the towers of £ste, and shew* 
ed tjhe Emperor the hostile territoriea which were 
spread over the plain. Destitute of strength and 
succour, Azo was compelled to solicit pardon, to 
swiear fidelity, and to purchase a precarious respite 
by the captivity, perhaps the death of Rinaldo, 
his only son, who was delivered as an hostage, into 
the hands of Frederic the Second. The town and 
castle of Este were at length besieged by the 
forces of Eccelin : his artillery consisted of four- 
teen great battering engines, which cast stones of 
twelve hundred pounds weight ; and his pioneers, 
who were draMm from the silver mines of Cariur 
thia, opened a subterraneous passage for the en- 
trance of five hundred soldiers. The garrison ca- 
pitulated ; and instep of a total ruin, the fortificar 
tions were repaired by Eccelin, who affected to 

reve- 
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reverence the dignity of the place. He had been 
praised as an hero ; he was gradually, and at length 
generally, abhorred as a tyrant. The seeming vir- 
tues of his youth were stained by the jealous and 
unrelenting cruelty of his old age : and whatsoever 
deductions may be allowed on a list of fifty thou- 
sand victims, his name will be for ever recorded 
with the savage monsters of Sicily and Rome. 
The hatred of mankind began to prevail over their 
fears ; and after a long persecution, and a firm re- 
sistance, Azo found the moment of victory and 
revenge. His odious rival had been invited^by one 
of the factions of Milan : the conspiracy wM dis- 
covered, the enterprize failed : but on his retlim to 
Brescia, in the passage of the Adda, at tihe well- 
known bridge of Cassano, he was intercepted by 
the troops of Mantua, Cremona, and Fercara, un- 
der the banner of the Marquis of £ste. Afber a 
short combat, the valiant Eccelin (he deserves that 
praise) was wounded in the foot, and taken pti' 
soner : the few remaining days of his life were em- 
bittered by the insults of the multitude, and the 
more insulting pity of the conqueror. Azo VII. 
was hailed as the saviour of Lombardy : but he 
derived more glory than advantage from the ty- 
rant's fall. The cause of the Ghibellines revived 
under new leaders: the cities of the Trevisane 
March were usurped by the new families of Scala 
and Carrara ; and instead of asserting their ancient 
right to the government of Milan, the rising ambi- 
tion of the Visconti was promoted by the arms and 
alliance of the marquisses of Este. 

m2 It 
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It was in the state of Ferrara that they first esta- 
blished a princely dominion^ on the basis, and 
finally on the ruins, of a popular government. 
The flat country, which is intersected by the 
branches of the Po, had formerly been a wild mo- 
rass, impervious to the Roman highways. About 
the middle of the seventh century, twelve solitary 
villages coalesced into a fortified town, en the 
banks of the river : the safe and convenient situa-^ 
tion attracted a crowd of settlers ; their laboun 
were rewarded by the conversion of the fens into 
rich and productive land; and the rising colony 
yv^s distic^uished by the seat of a bishop, and the 
privileges of a city. After the death of the Coun- 
tc3S Matilda, Ferrara tasted the blessings and the 
mischiefs of liberty : the patricians and the ple- 
beians,, the Guelphs and the Ghibellines, disputed, 
in arms, the command of the republic : thirty-two 
towcT^ of defence were erected within the walb ; 
aj;i4 in forty years the factions were ten times 
alternately expelled. Among the thirty-four noble 
families of Ferrara, the pre-eminence of wealth and 
power was claimed by the rival houses of the Ade- 
lardi and Taurelli. About the year one thousand 
one hundred and eighty, the former were reduced 
to an infant tlaughter : the proposal of a concilia- 
tory marriage was rejected by their adherents : the 
heiress was delivered into the hands of Obizo I. : 
and his grandson Azo VI. was elected as the fu- 
ture husband of the maid ; and the future chief of 
the name and party of the Adelardi. Marchesella 
died at the age of eight years, before nature would 

allow 
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allow her to produce a child, or the law would 
permit her to subscribe a will : but the whole inhe- 
ritance of her fathers was yielded to the Marquis of 
Este, and his gratitude, or ambition, distributed 
the fiefs among his friends and followers. By this 
step, lie acquired a commanding influence at Fer- 
rara: Azo VI. was declared perpetual lord and go- ^^^* 
vemor of the republic ; and the act, which is still 
extant, betrays the madness of party, by the grant 
of absolute and unconditional power. From this 
power, his son was degraded to the humiliating 
permission of an annual visit ; a popular and pros- 
perous state was again, established by the Ghibel- 
lines, and it was not till after thirty-two- years of 
revolutioiis that the sovereignty of the House of 
£ste was fixed by the valour and conduct of 
the seventh Azo. At the head of the confe- 
derated forces of the Pope, of Venice, and of a. d. it 4o. 
Bologna, he marched against Ferrara: but a, hu- 
mane conqueror. might lament that the revolution 
was effected by the calamities of a siege, and con- 
demned by the retreat of fifteen hundred citizens. 
These evils were indeed compensajted by the wis- 
dom and justice of twenty-four years : his funeral a.d.i«64. 
was honoured by the tears of the opposite faction ; 
and at the age of seventeen, his grandson, Obizo IL 
succeeded to the office, or rather the inheritance, 
of his father. The reputation of Obizo II. en- 
gaged the turbulent republics of Modena and Reg- 
gie to. accept him for their prince ; and at the time 
of his decease, three populous cities, with their 
ample territories, wAe subject to the sway of the 

mar- 
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marquisses of Este. Modena and Reggio were uh 
deed lost by the imprudence of his son, the. levity 
of the people, and the arts of the Ghibellines ; and 
the separation lasted thirty years in the one^ and 
an hundred in the other, before the rebellious 
children were reconciled to their parent ; But the 
submission of Ferrara . was pure iuid permanent^ 
and the lapse of time insensibly erased the forms 
and maxims of the old republic. After the death 
of Azo VIII., whose last will preferred a bastard 
A.n. 1508. to a brother, Ferrara was oppressed by the avarice 
of the Venetians, the ambition of the pope, and 
the Catalan mercenaries of the king of Naples : 
but the spirit of patriotism and loyalty still lived 
in the hearts of the citizens, and they soon rose to 
the deliverance and defence of their country under 
the banner of the white eagle. This constant af- 
fection is at once the praise of the subject and 
sovereign. This praise is the more precbus, as it 
must almost be confined to the subjects of the mar- 
quisses of £ste. They were ranked among the 
princes of Italy at a time when the families which 
afterwards emerged to greatness were confounded 
with the meanest of the people. They were the 
first who after the twelfth century acquired by po- 
pular election the dominion of a free city. And 
they still subsist with splendour and dignity, 
while the tyrants more conspicuous in their day 
have left only a name, and for the most part an 
odious name, to the annals of their country. 

The states of Ferrara, Modena, and Reggio were 
fairly won and recovered by the labour and fortune 

of 
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of the Marquisses of £ste. But the liberality of 
the popes and empax)rs was an easy and profitable 
virtue : they granted the right to those who had 
the actual possession, bestowed the title where the 
substance was lost, and confirmed their pretensions 
by resigning to others what they were unable to 
obtain or to hold for their own use. The court of 
Rome was informed of the merit and reputation of 
Azo y I. ; and he accepted from the two sovereigns 
of Christendom, from pope Innocent III. and the 
emperor Otho IV. a double investiture of the mar- 
quisate of Ancona, which extended over twelve 
dioceses and counties between the Adriatic and the 
Apennine. But this splendid gift was no more 
than the right without the power of subduing a 
warlike people, in strong opposition to the church 
and the empire. Tliis enterprize, which might 
seem above the strength of Azo, was vigorously 
prosecuted by his eldest son the Marquis Aldobran- 
dino, who raised the supplies of the war by pawn- 
ing his younger brother to the usurers of Florence. 
The war was suspended by his untimely death ; 
the conquest was never achieved ; the pledge was 
never redeemed, and in the third generation the 
vain title of Marquis of Ancona was silently dis- 
missed. The fens of Ferram might have been 
included within the limits of the exarchate, the 
successors of St. Peter might allege the donations 
of Constantine, of Pepin, of Charlemagne, and of 
the Countess Matilda: but in the first century 
after their election, the Marquisses of £ste ac- 
knowledged no superior, save God and the people. 

It 
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It was in a moment of distress and exile, that tliey 
accepted from Clement V. the title of Vicars of 
the Church: that they submitted to hold the 
feudatory possession of Ferrara by an annual 
payment of ten thousand gold florins. They 
regained their sovereignty without the aid, and^ 
against the efforts, of the court of Rome : the 
treaty was' however ratified, and if the tribute suf- 
fered some occasional abatement, they could never 
break the chain of feudal dependence, which was 
at length fatal to the house of Este. After the rcr 
covery of Modena and Reggio, they obtained on 
more easy tenns the title of vicars of the empire : 
and the natives of Italy, like those of India, con- 
tinued to reverence the seal and subscription of 
their impotent king. Before the end of. the four- 
teenth century, the German emperors, who had 
been accustomed to the traffic of avarice and vanity, 
were tempted to revive in Italy the long-forgotten 

A. n. 1395. title of duke: and at the price of an hundred 
thousand gold florins the Visconti of Milan were 
exalted above the heads of their equals. Twenty- 
two years afterwards, the exclusive dignity of the 

A.D. M17. Dukes of Milan was somewhat impaired by the . 
similar honours of the Dukes of Savoy. The third 
candidate was Borso Marquis of Este, tlie twelfth 
in lineal descent from the old Marquis Albert- Azo 
the Second : his reign was. wise and fortunate, and 
the proverb which he left behind him, " This is 
not the time of Duke Borso," is far more glorious 
than all the trappings pf mortal pride. In the year 
one thousand four hundred and fifty-two, by the 

Empe- 
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Emperor Frederic the Third, he was created Duke 
of Modena and Reggio. Eighteen years after- 
wards the ambitious imitation of Pope Paul the 
Second conferred on Borso the superior title of 
Duke of Ferrara ; and the crowns, the mantles, 
and the sceptres used in these pompous investi- 
tures, were second only to the majesty of kings. 
In the sixteenth century, a Duke was imposed on 
the republic of Florence by the arms and authority 
pf Charles V. ; and the genius of the great Cosmo 
soon gave him a rank in the political system of 
Europe. A dispute for precedency arose between 
the Dukes of Ferrara and Florence ; and* if -the 
Este could boast the nobility of their race, and the 
priority of their creation, the Medici might pl^cl 
the wealth, the extent, and perhaps the *indep^' 
dence, of the state over which they reigned. The 
courts of Rome and Vienna long balanced theit 
respective claims without. risking. a final sentcince; 
and the dispute could be appeased only by the in- ' 
vention of the new title and prerogatives of Grand 
Duke of Tuscany. In this frivolous contest the a. d. iS69. 
powers of France and Spain were interested, and 
had it been decided by arms, such a war would 
have added a chapter to the annals of human 
vanity. 

While the honours of the House of Este were mul- 
tiplied by popes and emperors, a republic insulted 
and almost oppressed the Dukes of Ferrara. Had 
Venice been prudent, Venice would have been 
content with the riches of commerce and the com- 
mand of the sea. But this maritime empire served 

N only 
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only to stimulate the ambition of an Italian con- 
quest : discipline and wealth obtained an easy vic- 
tory over weakness and discord ; and in the fif- 
teenth century the provinces of Terra Firma were 
added to the dominion of St. Mark. Nicholas the 
Third, Marquis of Este, and Lord of Ferrara, made 
a feeble effort to assist the Carrara princes, and to 

A.u 1405. save the important barrier of Padua. The Vene- 
tians instantly filled the Po with armed vessels ; 
his territories were ravaged ; his capital was starved, 
till h^;-left his allies to their fate; implored the 
» TCk&t&iJ^ the senate, and resisiied himself to such 
,SS» as resentment andlvrfcecoMld tapose. 
c i\^e^4K) s^vitude of fourscore years, his son Hei> 
' :€^fgrI-;Was accused of a generous, or criminal fe« 
yolt : :the superipr forces of Venice encompassed 
, .F<|trar»(by sea and land, and if a league of the Ita- 
.4^ pofwers protected him from total ruin, the duke 
u.?«V^us Jiound by. the new treaty in a closer and more 

A. D. 148% %^ighty chain. 1 • A superior title, and more 

"" > ample sway, might compensate for the loss of pro* 
perty and command in the neighbourhood of Pa- 
dua* But EsTE was still dear and sacred to the 
princes of that name : the transient riecovery of 
the castle, the town, and the fief, had delighted 

A. D. 13S9. their hereditary pride, and it was not without re* 
gret that they beheld that ancient possession, the 
source of their title, for ever melted into the Vene- 
tian state. The PoltsinCj or island of Rovigo^ 
which had once been mortgaged for sixty thousand 
ducats to the Venetians, was irrevocably ceded by 
Hercules I. ; and not a vestige remained of the 

patri- 
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ps^trimonial estates to the north of the Po, which had 
been acquired five hundred years before by the mar- 
riage of Albert-Azo I. 2. The goods and persons of 
the Venetians who descended the Po, were exempt 
from all tolls and duties whatsoever : every stranger 
was shielded under that respectable name; and 
even the peasants of the borders began to claim 
the immunities of St. Mark. The same grievance 
which impaired the revenue, attacked the sove- 
reignty of the Duke of Ferrara, since he was for- 
bidden to raise any forts or barriers, which/ itiight 
obstruct a free passage through liis territoriesicidier 
by land or waten 3. With the avarice of a tndiitg^ 
power, Venice aspired to a monopoly of ' igdti^^itf 
the Adriatic gulf The duke w^as rigoi90Usty>^d«!i 
prived of the use and profits of his salt^^'Worics *of 
€ommach}o; and his subjects were compelied fa 
purchase m a foreign market one of the necessaries 
of life, which nature had so profusely scattered oif 
tiieir own shores; 4. A citizen of Venice resaddcl 
at Ferrara with the title of Vicedominus ; he ytsB 
the proper Jilllige of his countrymen ; but the arro- 
gance of his behaviour insulted the prince, his daily 
usurpations interrupted the course of justice, and 
his last act was the imprisonment of a native and a 
priest. Peace was oppressive; but war might have 
been fatal to the House of Este. The three last so- 
vereigns of Padua, a father and his two sons, had 
been strangled in the prisons of Venice ; the remains 
of the Carrara and Scala families were proscribed; 
and the deliberate cruelty of the senate was justi- 
fied by the examples of ancient Rome. 

N 2 Twenty- 
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: Twenty-five years after the last treaty of Her- 
cules I. his son and successor Alphonso I. embraced 
the fairest hope of liberty and revenge. In the 
league of Cambray, the four great potentates of 
Europe united their arms against a single republic; 
the Pope, Julius II. ; the Emperor, Maximilian of 
Austria; Lewis XII. King of France and Duke of 
Milan ; and Ferdinand, King of AiTagon and Naples. 
Each of the allies had suffered some injuries, had 
lost some territories, and they all considered the 
prospedty of Venice with the same sentiments of 
indignation and envy which are excited in the 
bretstof a noble by the luxury and insolence of a 
wealthy merchant. While Maximilian delayed, 
while Ferdinand dissembled, while the Pope pro- 
nounced his excommunications, the King of France^ 
at the head of his invincible cavalry, had passed 
the Alps, and on the banks of the Adda, the mer- 
cenaijjr bands of St. Mark were trampled under 
their horses' feet. The firmness of Rome' after a 
great defeat was not imitated by the senators of 
Venice : they despaired of the republic, evacuated 
in a day the conquests of an age, and abandoned to 
the confederates the division of the spoil. Under 
the wing of these confederates, Alphonso, Duke of 
Ferrara, had acceded to the league of Cambray, 
and accepted the office, or rather the title, of 
Standard-bearer or General of the Church. The 
first act of hostility was to vindicate his indepen- 
dence : the county of Rovigo yielded to his attack ; 
and he received from the Emperor the investiture of 
Este. In this public shipwreck Venice was saved 

by 
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by the zeal of her nobles, and the fidelity of her 
subjects: the nobles sacrificed their lives, or at 
least their fortunes, in their own causb ; the sub- 
jects, without speculating on the theory of govern- 
ment, had long enjoyed, and now regretted the 
wisdom and justice of a parental aristocracy. The 
metropolis was impregnable and rich; the trans- 
marine provinces were untouched ; the navy was 
entire; new armies were purchased; the allies 
began to feel suspicion, and to affect pity; and 
the deliverance of Padua announced the rising 
fortunes of the republic. While the Venetians 
strove to resist or disann their more formidable 
enemies, the rebel Alphonso (such was the style of 
tlie senate) was marked as die object of vengeance, 
to which his station exposed him on every side. 
Against the advice of their wisest counsellors, their 
admiral Angelo Trevisano, with eighteen gallies, 
and a train of brigantines, entered the mouth of 
the Po, spread desolation on either bank, and pre- 
pared with forts and bridges the passage of«the 
army and the siege of Ferrara. But the army was 
called away by a seasonable diversion; and the 
fleet was destroyed by the valour and conduct of 
the Duke himself, and his brother the Cardinal 
Hippolito. Under the shelter of the dikes they 
had planted their long batteries, which supported 
an incessant fire; and the affrighted Venetians 
were suddenly oppressed by the armed vessels 
which issued from the city, Tlie admiral ignomi* 
niously fled with the great standard of St. Mark ; 
two gallies escaped, three were burnt or sunk, and 

the 
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the remaining thirteen followed the triumph of the 
conqueror, who immediately assaulted and demo- 
lished all the works of the siege. His victory might 
be ascribed to his superior artilleiy, and tliat supe- 
riority was the effect of his own skill and industry'. 
Three hundred cannons were cast in his foundery, 
and deposited in his arsenal; he liberally enter- 
tained the best engineers; and the well-adapted 
fortifications of stone, of earth, and of water, had 
rendered Ferrara one of the strongest places in 
Italy. The French, who served with their ally, 
celebrate the politeness, the knowledge, the mag- 
nificence of the Duke : and Alphonso expended 
above three hundred thousand ducats to reward 
the service, and to secure the friendship, of the 
Gallic chiefs. 

. But their friendship soon became dangerous to 
the House of Este, when the same confederates 
who had joined with France for the destruction of 
Venice, conspired with Venice for the expulsion 

AJ).j5«i. oi the French. The new league was formed and 
sanctified by Julius II., who secretly aspired to de- 
liver Italy from the barbarians ; and the fidelity of 
the Duke of Ferrara to his first engagements exas- 
perated the fiercest and most ambitious of the suc- 
cessors of St. Peter. Alphonso was degraded from 
the rank of a vassal and a Christian : his rich for- 
feiture was devoured by the avarice perhaps of a 
papal nephew, and tiis sentence of condemnation 
was extended to both worlds. Against him the 
temporal and spiritual arms of Rome were equally 

AJ).iiii. directed: his ci^ of Modena was occupied: in 

the 
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the depth of a severe winter the presence of Julius 
animated the troops, and the aged father of the 
Christians pressed the siege of Mirandola with the 
vigour of a youthful soldier. Ferrara however was 
saved by its own strength and the Gallic succours : 
the army of Lewis XII. invaded the ecclesiastical 
state under the command of his nephew, the valiant 
Gaston of Foix : in the battle of Ravenna the fury A.D.i5if. 
of the French cavalry was encountered by the firm- 
ness of the Spanish infantry, and the success of 
the day might be attributed in some degree to the 
Duke of Ferrara, who led the vanguard, and 
directed the infantry. But after the loss of Gaston, 
the strange reti-eat of the victorious army, and the 
rapid evacuation of Italy, the solitary and humble 
client of France remained without defence under 
the hand of a merciless oppressor. While he 
waited as a suppliant in the Vatican, his city of 
Reggio was surprised and stolen ; he was insulted 
by the proposal of yielding Ferrara for a poor and 
precarious exchange ; and even the validity of his 
safe-conduct was questioned by a perfidious court. 
The liberty, and perhaps the life of Alphonso were 
rescued by the grateful friendship of the Colonna : 
they forced the Lateran Gate, lodged him in the 
castle of Marino, and watched over his escape in 
the various disguises of a huntsman, a servant, and 
a friar. A single event could suspend his ruin ; aj).i5ls. 
and by that event was his ruin suspended. Julius 
II. expired : his passions were buried in his tomb ; 
but his policy with a milder aspect still reigned in 
the councils of his successors. Leo X. Avas too 

generous 
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generous to be just ; and the ambition of his fkmiljr 
was concealed by the sacred veil of the honour and 
interest of the church. After the victory of 
A.D.1515. Marignan, Francis I. might have discharged his 
obligations by an act of equity and power : but in- 
stead of commanding he negociated with the court 
of Rome. The restitution of Modena and Reggio 
to his long-suffering ally, was often promised, and 
as often eluded : the failure of a secret conspiracy 
provoked the Roman pontiff to thunder a new 
i^entence of excommunication and forfeiture ; and 
qneof the medals of Alphonso attests his miraculous 
deliverance from the lion's paw. Adrian VI. had 
a conscience, a faculty long dormant in the vicars 
of Christ : but his scruples were removed by the 
Italian casuists: and he found it more easy to 
absolve the sins than to restore the states of the 
House qf Este. Clement VII. an illegitimate- 
son, adopted the politics of the JVfedici ; and had 
his arts been successful, Machiayel, who was still 
alive, might have been proud of his disciple. 
After a tedious and treacherous delay, the sword of 
Alphonso vindicated his own rights; and his pru- 
dence seized the fortunate moments of the conclave 
and the captivity of Clement VII. The gates of. 
Modena and Reggio were joyfully opened to their 
native prince : and on a payment to the Pope of an 
hundred thousand ducats, his possession was con- 
firmed by the sentence of the Emperor Charles V. 
whose interest prompted him to establish the peace 
of Italy. During these revolutions the Duke of 
Jl^rrara concluded a truce, and finally a treaty, 

with 
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with the Venetians: his patrimonial estates of 
£ste and Rovigp were for ever lost: but he no 
longer felt or fsared the tyranny of a republic 
which had been trained ta moderation in the school 
of adversity. 

Among the noble marriages of the Este, two 
princes, Azo VIII. and Hercules I. had been 
allied to the crown of Naples in the rival houses 
of Anjou and Arragon. But these lofty con- 
nexions had not been productive of any solid 
benefit, and the Venetians signified ' their dis- 
pleasui*e that the Duke of Ferrara had preferred 
the daughter of a king,, instead* ef choosing a 
senator for his father and patron. In th^'^ttext 
generation, the House of Este was sulliikd'^by a 
sanguinary and incestuous race; by the iiuptials 
of Alphonso I. with Lucretia, a bastard of Alex- 
ander VI. the Tiberius of Christian Rome. This 
modem Lucretia might have assumed with more 
propriety the name of Messalina; since the woman 
who can be guilty, who can even.be aocus6d,.of a 
criminal commerce with a father and two-brothers, 
must be abandoned to all the licentiousness of 
venal love. Her vices w^e highly coloured by a 
contempt for decency.: at a banquet in the apos- 
tolical palace, by the side of. the. Pope, she. beheld 
without a blush the naked dances and lascivious 
postures of &fty prostitute^c she distributed the 
prizes to the champions of Venus, according to 
the number of victories which they achieved in 
her presence. Hercules J« was unwilling to accept 
such a consort for his eldest son, but he was 

o apprehensive 
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apprebennve of the balls agad daiggen of the 
Borgia family : he was tempted by the sum of one 
hundred and twen^ thonsand ducats, the city and 
distriet of Cento, and the reduction of his ammal 
tribute to a slight quit-rent of an hundred florins. 
The marriage articles were signed ; and as the bed 
of Lucretia was not then vacant,, her thnd husfamd^ 
a royal bastod of Naples, was first stabbed, and 
a^xrwards strangled in the Vatican. Perhaps the 
yoQth of Lucretia had been sediucd by example; 
perhaps she hxd been satiated wift pleasure; 
pevb^ she was awed by the authority of ber new 
parent and htisband: but the Duchess of Ferrara 
lived seventeen years 'without reproach, and 
Alpbonso I. beiiev«d himsdf to be the father of 
three »ons. The eldest, his snccessorr Hercules 
II. expiated this niatcmad stun byanobler choice; 
and his fidelity was rewarded by HungTuig the 
blrx)d of Estc \ritH that of Fraffce. By^ his second 
' marriage with Arme Duchess of Britanny, Lewis 
Xll. left only two daughters: Claude, the ddest^ 
became the wife of his successor Fnoicis I. and 
Ren^e her younger sister, who had once been pro- 
mised to Charles V. was bestowed on Hetcules II. 
hereditary prince,^ and ai^r his father's decease, 
Ihike of Ferrara. Her portion of two hundred 
and fifty thousaiui crowns was paid in a territorial 
equivalent, the dukedoms of Chartres and Montar- 
gis: but Ren^ was perh^ the true heiress of 
Britanny, since the agreement which secored the 
perpetml indiependence of the duchy might be 
applied with as mud» reason to a second daughter 
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ajB to a ^second son. The French princew, whoM 
mind was more beautiful than her peiBcm, con- 
tinued above thirty years to adorn tibie court of 
Fmaia : her liberal understanding was improved 
by the learning of the age; nor was it her fault if 
in the learning of the age she disooveved and 
studied the vain science of astrology. During a 
long exile she cherished a tender remembrance of 
her native country : eveiy Frenchman, according 
to his degree, who visited Ferrara, eitiiier praised 
her munifioence, or blessed her charity : and ti^e 
relics of a Neapolitan expedition, ten thousand 
naked and hungry fugitives, were relieved by t&e. 
profuse alms of the Duchess. When her treasure. ~ 
represented the enermous expend, ^^ they are laxy 
countrymen," Ben6e generously replied, '^ aucl had 
God given me a beard, they would be now, my 
subjects." But these virtues were the spleodid 
sins of a hevetic. From her cradle and in het.. 
marriage, the daughter of Lewis XII. tiie daughte^^ 
in-law of Alphonso I. had learned to hate the 
tyranny of the Pope : her firm and curious undca*- 
standing was not afraid of religious inquiries ; and 
she listened to the new teachers, who professed to 
revive the old truths of the gospd. Clement, 
Marot, and John Calvin were hospitably enter- a. d. i53:>. 
tuned at Ferrara ; in the conversion of the D ucjbess^ 
the eloquence of the preacher was second^ by 
the wit of the poet ; and the apostle of Geneva 
was proud to spread his conquests on tlie verge of 
the realm of Antichrist. But this spark, which 
might have kindled a flame in Italy, was quickly 

o £ extinguished 
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extinguuAied by the diligence of the inquisitors,' 
and Hercules II. was apprehensive of the temporal, 
as well as the spiritual punishment of the guilt oi 
heresy. Calvin and Marat fled beyond the moun- 
tains : Ren^ heard with sullen constancy the 
sermons of the popish doctors ; but afler sufiering 
the dismission of her French servants, and the 
hardships of a prison, she sulnnitted with a sigh to 
wear the mask of dissimulation. A more open 
proAssion of Calvinism after her husband's death, 
deteimined and hastened her departure from 
F«nara: and the last fifteen yean of Ren^e of 
France were spent in her native country. In the 
bk>ody scenes'of persecution and war, theXhiohess 
maintained her dignity and protected her brethren. 
Her oaatie of Montatgis, near Paris, was a sure 
asylum for the Huguenots; and when it was 
threatened with a siege, she 'boldly replied, "the 
Catholics may assault my residence, they will ind 
me standing in the breach, and prepared to try 
whether they willfire en the daughter'of aking 
of France." -She was the daughter of a king; but 
the wife of her -son Alphonso II. Avas the daughto* 
and sister of two emperors, of Ferdinand I. and 
Maximilian II. of the House of Austria. 

The five Dukes of Ferrara, Borso, Hercules 3. 
Alphonso I. Hercules II. and Alphonao H. seem 
to have been magnified in the eyes of Europe, far 
beyond the measure of their wealth and power. 
Their merit was superior to their fortune ; they 
supported with firmness the calamities of war ; 
.^ey improved imd enjoyed the prosperity of peace. 

Near 
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Near a century before the end of their reign, 
Alexander VI. in his bull of investiture, applauds 
•the .useful labours of Hercules I. which had in- 
creased the numbers and happiness of his people, 
which had adorned the city of Ferrara with strong 
fortifications and stately edifices, and which had 
reclaimed a large extent of unprofitable waste. 
The vague and spreading branches of the Po were 
confined in their proper channels by moles and 
dikes; the intermediate lands were converted to 
pasture and tillage; the fertile district became the 
granary of Venice; and the com exports of a 
single year were exchanged for the value of two 
hundred thousand ducats. The triangular island 
or iklta of Mesola, at the mouth of the Po, had 
been recovered from the waters by Alphonso II. 
4vho surrounded it with a wall nine miles in cir* 
cumference: a ^palace, with its dependencies of 
stables and gardens, arose in this new creation, and 
it was reserved by the founder for his favourite 
amusements of hunting and fishing. Ferrara 
became one of the most flourishing of the Italian 
cities : the walb and buildings have survived the 
loss of the inhabitants, which are now reduced 
from fourscore thousand to a tenth part: the 
works of superstition were enriched by each 
generation : tiie arsenal, in a long peace, was suc- 
ceeded by theatres and palaces, and if the hand of 
the princely architect be most conspicuous, many 
vacant houses ane the monuments of private 
opulence and taste. Modena and Reggio, more 
favourably treated by nature, were not abandoned 

by 
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by the House of Este : tlie course of the Po 
opened much mland, and some foreign trade; and 
a colony of Flemish exiles attemf)ted to revive iJie 
declining arts of the loom. I am »ot insftTucted 
to define the revenue of the Dukes of Ferrara: 
but it is the praise of Alphonso I. tbat he left a 
treasure, without increasing his taxes; it is the 
reproach of Alphonso 11. that, with an increase of 
taxes, he left behind him a considerable ddbt. 
The court of these princes was at all times polke 
and splendid : on extraordinary occasions, a birth^ 
a marriage, a journey, a festival, the passage of an 
illustrious stranger, they strove to surpass dieir 
equals, and to equal their superiors ; and the vaxiitf 
of the people was giatified at their own expense. 
Seven hundred horses were ranged in Borso^ 
stables ; and in the sport of hawking, the Duke 
was attended to the field by a hundred falcon^^s. 
In his Roman expedition, to receive the ducal 
investiture, his train of five hundred gentlemen, 
his chamberlains and pages, one hundred menial 
servants, and one hundred and fifty mules, were 
clothed, according to their degree, in brocade, 
velvet, or fine cloth : the bells of the mules were 
of silver, and the dresses, liveries, and trappings, 
were covered with gold and silver embroidery. 
The martial train of Alphonso II. in his campaign 
in Hungary, consisted of threehundred gentlemen, 
each of whom was followed by an esquire and two 
arquehisiers on horseback; and the arms and 
apparel of this gallant troop were such as might 
provoke the envy of the Germans, and the avarice 

of 
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of the Turks. Did I possess a book^ prmted 
under the title of the Chivalries of Ferrara^ I 
should not pretend to describe the nuptials of the 
same Duke with the Emperor's sister : the ballsy 
the feasts, and tournaments of many busy days ^ 
and the final representation of the Temple of Love,, 
which was erected in the palace gai^en, with a 
stupendous scenery of porticos and palaces, of 
woods and mountains. That the last shew should 
continue six hours, without appearing tedious to 
the spectators, is perhaps the most incredible cir- 
cumstance. In each generation of the House of 
Este, a younger brother, with the rank of Cardinal, 
held some of the richest bishoprics and abbies in 
Italy and France. These noble and wealthy 
ecclesiasdcs were the patrons of every art: the 
ViUa Estcnse at Tivoli, near Rome, is the work of 
Cardinal Hippolitus, brother to Hercules II. the 
palace, gardens, and water-works, exhibit, in their 
present decay, the spirit of a prince and the taste 
of the age. 

A philosopher, according to his temper, may 
laugh or weep at this ostentatious and oppressive 
splendour; nor will he be disarmed by the patronage 
and perfection of the finer arts, which flourished in 
Italy in the sixteenth century. But he will ap- 
prove dxe modest encouragement of learning and 
genius, an expense which can never drain the 
treasures of a prince. An university had been 
founded at Padua by the House of Este, and the 
scholastic rust was polished away by the revival of 
the literature of Greece and Rome. Tlie studies 

of 
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of Feirara were directed l^ skilful and eloquent 
professors, either natives or foreigners: the ducal 
library was fitted with a valuable collection of 
manuscript and printed tMX>ks ,- and as soon as 
twelve new comedies of Ptautus had tteen found 
in Germany, the Marquis Lionel of £ste was im- 
patient to obtain a fair and faithful copy of that 
ancient poet. Nor were these elegant pleasures 
confined to the teamed world. Under the reign 
of Hercules I., a wooden theatre, at the moderate 
cost of a thousand crowns, was constructed in the 
targestcourtof thepalace: the scenery represented' 
some houses, a searport, and a ship, and the Me- 
nechmi of Ptautus, wliich had been translated into 
Italian by the Duke himself, was acted t>efore a 
numerous and polite audience. In the same lan- 
guage, and with the same success, the Amphytrion 
of Plautus, and the Eunuch of Terence, were suc- 
cessively exhitnted; and these classic models, 
which formed the taste of the spectators, excited 
the emulation of the poets of the age. For the 
use of the court and theatre of Fetrara, Ariosto 
composed his comedies, which were often played 
with applause, which are still read with pleasure: 
and sucti was the enthusiasm of the new arts, that 
one of the sons of Alphonso I. did not disdain to 
speak a prologue on the stage. In the legitimate 
forms of dramatic composition the Italians have 
not excelled: but it was in the court of Ferrara 
that they invented and refined the pastorai comedy, 
a romantic arcadia, which violates the truth of 
manners, and the simplici^ of nature, but which 
commands 
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coTninands our indulgence, by the elaborate luxury 
of eloquence and wit. The Aminta of Tasso was 
written for the amusement, and acted in the pre-' 
sence, of Alphonso II.; and his sister Leonora 
might apply to herself the language of a passion, 
which tlisordered the reason, without clouding the 
genius, of her poetical lover. Of the numerous 
imitations, the Pastor Fido of Guarini, which alone 
can vie with the fame and merit of the original, is 
the work of the Duke's secretary of state : it was 
exhibited in a private house at Ferrara : but the 
retreat of the author from the service of hi§ native, 
prince, has bestowed on Turin the honour of the, 
first public representation. The father of the 
Tuscan muses, the sublime, but unequal Dante, 
had pronounced that Ferrara was never honour^pd 
with the name of a poet : he would have been 
astonished to behold the chorus of bards, of melo- 
dious swans, (their own allusion,) who now peo* , 
pkd the banks of the Po. In the court of Duke . 
Borso and his successor, fio'iardo, Count of Scaxidi- 
ano, was respected as a noble, a soldier, and a 
scholar : hie vigorous fancy first celebrated the' 
loves and exploits of the Paladin Orlando ; and his 
fame has at once been preserved and eclipsed by 
the brighter glories of the continuation of his 
work. Ferrara may boast, that on her classic 
ground, Ariosto and Tasso lived and sung ; that 
the lines of the Orlando Furioso^ and the Gerusa^ 
iemme Liberate, were inscribed in everlasting cha-^ 
racters under the eye of the first and second At- 
phonso. In a period of near thre^ thousand years,' 
. i p five 
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five great epic poets have arisen in the world : and 
it is a singular prerogative, that two of the five 
should be claimed as their own, by a short age, 
and a petty state, 
o tobcV«r* But the glory, of Ferrara, and perhaps the legiti- 
mate race of the Este, expired with Alphonso 11. 
As he left neither children nor brothers, his first 
cousin, Don Caesar, the son. of a younger son of 
Alphonso I., was the next in the lineal order of de« 
scent His claim to the succession was ratified by 
the will of the late Duke, who had obtained from 
the Emperor, though not from the Pope, the privi- 
lege of choosing an heir in his own family. And 
the senate of Ferrara, which still preservied a sem- 
blance of election, presented him, with apparent 
loyalty, the sword, of justice, and the sceptre of 
dominion. The people submitted to- a prince, 
who seemed to unite the various titles of birth, 
donation, and of the public choice ; the accession 
of Don Caesar was i^nnounced to the courtfr-6f 
Italy and Europse; and his reign might have been 
peacefnl and prosperous, had not the ambition of 
Clement VIII. revived the design of restoring 
Ferrara to the ecclesiastical state; In tlie confi- 
dence of right, or at least of power, the Roman 
pontiiF sternly rejected the ambassador and obedi- 
ence of a pretended Duke, who had not expected 
th^ approbation of the Holy See. A monitory, or 
summons, to appear in fifteen days, was affixed on 
the church doors ; and the Apostolical Chamber 
demanded the possiession of the fief, till the vassal 
should have cleared his birth and title in the court 

of 
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of his supreme lord. It was in vain that the Duke 
of Ferrara solicited a delay, that he provoked an 
inquiry, that he negociated a compromise, that he 
submitted his cause to the arbitration of a neutral 
judge. " The honour and interest of the Church," 
said the inexorable pontiff, " must not be deserted. 
In the vindication of St. Peter's patrimony, I will 
3ell the last chalice of the altar; I am ready to 
march in person against .the sacrilegious rebel; 
and I would die in the ditch of Ferrara, with the 
holy sacrament in my hands." This generous je* 
solution was applauded by the Cardinals, and they 
protested, that if Clement VIII. should be taken 
from the world, they would impose, by a common 
oath, the same obligation on the future pope. 
Someforms of judicial proceeding were hastily dis* 
patched; and before two months had elapsed from 
the death of Alphonso II., a tremendous bull of 
forfeiture, excommunication, and interdict, was 
thundered against the pretended Duke and his 
impious adherents. At the same time, the military 
preparations were urged with incessant vigour^ 
and an army of sixteen thousand horse and foot, 
which fame had soon magnified to twenty-five 
thousand, was assembled . near Faenz^^ under the 
command of Cardinal Aldobrandini, the pope's 
nephew and legate. Tlie state of Europe was 
most favourable to the ambition of Rome, and the 
prospects of Don Caesar were on all sides black 
and comfortless. The Emperor Rodolph II, might 
be a well-wisher to the House of Este, but his 
remote aud insufficient forces were occupied by 

p 2 the 
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the Turks in Hungary. If the rival monarchs of 
France and Spain should deign to ipterfere in this 
pigmy war, the enmity of the one would not en- 
sure the support of the other. Henry IV. had 
heen persuaded, by a selfish agent, to prove ihe 
sincerity of his conversion, in the sacrifice of an 
old and faithful ally ; Philip II., the demon of the 
south, was now anxious to leave his son and his 
dominions in peace; but the revolution was con- 
summated before he could signify his intentions : 
and the Spanish ministers in Italy were suspected 
of a secret conspiracy against the Imperial fiefs of 
Regg^o and Modena. The Italian princes balanced 
between fear and envy : Venice was least desirous 
of the neighbourhood, and least apprehensive of 
the resentment, of the pope : but her words were 
ambiguous^ and her actions were slow. Don Caesar 
bad been left without tRX>ps or treasures : the for* 
tifications of Ferrara were neglected in a long 
peace: the people was aggrieved by taxes; the 
dergy was seduced by the prejudice of conscience, 
or the hopes of preferment; the emissaries of 
Rome were busy and persuasive ; and the ancient 
loyalty to the House of £ste was corrupted by tibe 
promise of a golden age.* 

But the instant cause of his mm was in the chit* 
racter of the Duke himself Had Don Caesar 
been endowed with the spirit and constancy of his 
ancestors, he might have been saved by the reso* 
lution to fall. Had he listened to the advice of a 
veteran, a bold sally on the half-formed camp of 
Faenza might have dissipated the pope's soldiers, 

who 
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who would cease to be formidable, when they 
ceased to be feared. The siege of FeiTara was an 
arduous enterprize : courage would have given him 
time, time would have givwi him friends;- the 
Venetians would have armed for his interest and 
their own; many brave adventurers of France and 
Italy would have drawn their swords in his quar* 
rel ; and the novelty of danger, the lassitude of 
war, the weight of expense, the chances of morta- 
lity, would have inclined his enemies to a safe and 
honourable peace. Far different were the feelings 
of the successor of Alphonso : he had been edu- 
cated remote from the council- and the field, inthe 
bosom of luxury and devotion :- his mild and timid 
disposition was astonished by the thunder of spi- 
ritual and temporal ann» ; nor could'< he expect 
from others the; support which he denied ta him- 
self. When he entered the cathedral, the priests 
interrupted their rites, and fled from the altars; 
his venal ministers exaggerated the danger, and 
concealed the resources; he was alarmed each 
hour by the intelligence of secret treason ; and a 
Jesuit persuaded him that Modena and Reggio, 
that his life, and even his soul, -could only be 
saved by an immediate capitulation. The terms 
were dictated in the camp by the imperious legate : 
That Don Ca^ar should deliver his eldest son as an 
hostage, resign the ducal sceptre in the presence 
of the magistrate, divide his artillery with the 
pope, and surrender the possession of the duchy 
of Ferrara, with all its dependencies ; and that in 
return for his submission^ he should be absolved 

from 
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irom all ecclesiastical censures, and permitted to 
enjoy the Diamond Palace, with the personal 
effects and allodial estates of the House of Este. 
After the conclusion of the treaty, the conqueror 
was eager to reign, and the exile was anxious to 
depart. On the twenty-eighth of January, one 
thousand five hundred and ninety-eight, Don 
Cassar evacuated a city, in which his ancestors 
had reigned near four hundred years. A splendid, 
but mournful procession, of his family and house- 
hold, passed slowly through the streets : the Duke 
of Modena (his remaining title) was seated in an 
open coach; his eyes were cast down on a letter 
which he seemed to read, as if desirous of escaping 
the view of those objects which he must see no 
more. The minds of the people were already 
changed: their curiosity was mdted into pity: 
they had neglected the defence, they deplored the 
loss, of their native price; and the first evening of 
his departure, five thousand persons were deprived 
of their daily bread, which they received from the 
charity or munificence of the ducal court These 
melancholy reflections were suspended by the 
triumph of the legate, and the speedy visit of 
Clement VIII., who was impatient to behold his 
new conquest. But as soon as the festival of the 
revolution had subsided, Ferrara was left to the 
solitude and poverty of a provincial town, under 
the government of priests : a citadel was erected, 
to fix the inconstancy of the inhabitants; and 
within seventeen years after the death of Alphonso 
II., a fourth of his capital was already in ruins. 

Nor 
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Nor were the losses of Don Cassar confined to the 
sacrifice of Ferrara : the territory, salt-works, and 
fishery of Commachio, an Imperial fief, were seiz- 
ed by the hand of power: his allodial property was 
diminished and disputed by the chicanery of law. 
Even the duchy of Chartres, and the mortgages 
of the House of £ste in France, were withheld 
from the heir and creditor, under pretence that he 
was a foreigner. It was a just observation of the 
Grand Duke of Tuscany, that his brother4n law 
Don Cssar might have resisted his enemies, if the 
million and a half of gold, which his predecessors 
trusted to the Most Christian King, had been 
safely deposited in the treasury of Ferrara. 

In this singular transaction, ambition and avarice 
were the motives of Rome. Her forms of judicial 
proceeding were precipitate, and violent : without 
evidence or trial, she judged in her own cause, she 
pronounoed in her own favour, and she forcibly 
seized, for her own use, the valuable object in dis- 
pute. But as it is possible, and barely possible, 
that truth and justice may be supported by the 
means most adverse to their nature, I shall freely 
examine the descent of Don Cassar, and his right 
of succession, without any interest to corrupt, or 
any prejudice to mislead, the equity of my decree. 
Afler the decease of Lucretia Borgia, his second 
wife, Alphonso I., who was still in the manly 
vigour of life, embraced a decent mode of satisfy- 
ing his passions, without injuring his family. In- 
stead of seeking a third alliance in the courts of 
Euroipe, he purchased a maiden of Ferrara, of 

obscure 
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obscure parentage and exquisite beauty. Laura 
was entertained several years in the state of a con- 
cubine ; but this illegal union might in some degree 
be excused by the dignity of her lover, and her 
own imitation of conjugal virtue. She became the 
mother of two sons, Don Alphonso and Don 
Atphonsino, a title and a name which had been 
lately introduced into Italy by the prevailing 
influence of the Spaniards. Their birth is acknow- 
ledged to have been illegitimate. In the testament 
of their father, which is dated fourteen months 
before his death, they simply are styled the children 
of a free man by a free woman ; nor did he add, 
in his last illness of several weeks, any clause or 
codicil to declare a change of their condition. That, 
according to the laws of the church and state, these 
bastards were legitimated by a subsequent mar- 
riage, is supposed by their adv-ocates; but the sup- 
position cannot be justified by the regular proof of 
a contract, a certiBcate, or a witness. In default 
of such evidence, Muratori produces a large body 
of presumptions and circumstances : with an artful 
suggestion^ that much more would have been found 
by a more early scrutiny : but it was the interest 
as well as the duty of Laura to establish her own 
marriage, and the legitimacy of her sons ; and if 
her n^Iect be not ascribed to conscious guilt, it 
must not, however, militate, as an argument in her 
behalf. Her faithful chan^ion, the librarian of 
Hodena, has collected many testimonies of poets, 
orators, historians, and genealogists, some of whom 
.gould not mistake the truth, and otheis could not 

have 
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have any temptation for falsehood : and from thek 
consent he infers the belief and tradition of the 
times, that the concubine of Alphonso I. was 
finally promoted to the rank of his wife. The 
$ame favourable conclusion may be drawn from the 
honours which she was permitted to enjoy near 
forty years, under the reigns of his successors ; the 
appellation, dress, and attendance of his relict or 
widow; the guardianship of her children; the 
princely style of Most Excellent and Illustrious; 
and, above all, the family name of Este, which she 
subscribed on all , public and private occasions. 
The title of Duchess of Ferrara was alone wantihjg ; 
and when pride and envy were no more, that title 
was bestowed in the solemn pomp of her funeral; 
which was attended by the Duke Alphonso II. his 
brother the Cardinal, the court, the clergy, and the 
arts or corporations of the city. The five sons of 
Alphonso I., with the sole distinction of primogen 
niture, were educated as equals and companions. 
Don Alphonso, the first bom of Laura, was treated 
as a prince, both at home and abroad : he was inr« 
vested with the Marquisate of Montecchio, and 
the French order of St. Michael; and his wife, the 
mother of Don Csesar, was the daughter of the 
reigning Duke of Urbino. The same honours were 
transmitted to Don Csesar himself: he obtained an 
alliance still more splendid, the sister of the Grand 
Duke of Tuscany : and, both in his life-time and 
at his death, Alphonso II. acknowledged him as his 
cousin and successor. Could we divest our mind^ 
of a secret suspicion, arising from the indulgences 

Q which. 
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which, in so many courts and countries, has been 
lavished on the bastards of princes, such presump- 
tions might amount to the moral, if not the legal 
proof of a legitimate descent. But the interest, 
though not the honour, of the Dukes of Modena, 
reposes on a firmer basis, which would not be shaken 
by the quality of their female ancestor. The Popes 
are pleased to forget that they first granted the 
Duchy of Ferrara to Borso, a natural son of the 
Marquis Nicholas III., and that the bull of Alex- 
ander VI. extends the right of succession to all the 
descendants whatsoever of Hercules I. They were 
compelled to renounce the possession of Ferrara, 
but they have never ceased to assert the justice of 
their claim. The arguments which the court of 
Rome has disdained, may one day be heard in the 
louder tone of the Austrian cannon, and a severe 
account may be required of the arrears and damages 
of two hundred years. 

The abdication of Don Cassar is related by Mura- 
tori, a loyal servant, under the name of the Tragedy 
of Ferrara: and in the melancholy tale I have 
myself been afiected by the sympathy which we so 
generously indulge, to the real or imaginary dis* 
tresses of the great. Yet, on a cooler survey, I am 
inclined to doubt whether the last Duke of Fer- 
nua was the most unfortunate of men. His life 
and liberty were safe : he was neither beheaded on 
the public scaffold, nor dragged at the chariot 
wheels of the conqueror, nor cast into a deep and 
perpetual dungeon. By the soldiers and statesmen 
of the age he was indeed despised, for the feeble 

defence 
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defence and hasty desertion of his ancient seat. 
But as contempt is seldom deserved where it is felt, 
it is seldom felt where it is deserved : Don Csesar 
was unconscious of the public reproach, and the 
orators of his reign reserved their panegyric for the 
milder virtues of discretion and patience. He had 
lost the most precious jewel of his family : but an 
easy journey of two days conveyed his court from 
the palace of Ferrara to that of Modena, where he 
lived, in prosperity and peace, above thirty years : 
by the Tuscan Princess he became the father of six 
sons and three daughters ; and the reigning Duk^ 
is the fourth in descent, and the sixth in succes- 
sion, from the eldest of his sons. In this last 
' period of decline, the House of Este has still pre^ 
served the external advantages of rank, riches, and 
power : and these advantages were illustrated by 
the antiquity of their name and title. At the 
beginning of the seventeenth century, an Emperor 
and six Kings were respected as the chiefs of the 
Christian republic: but the Dukes of Modena 
maintained an honourable place in the second class 
of the Princes of Europe. Their pride was seldom 
mortified by the presence of a superior : as long as 
the isles of Sicily and Sardinia were attached to 
the Spanish monarchy, Italy was not dignified with 
a regal title ; a profane layman was not degraded 
by kneeling to the Pope, or yielding the prece-' 
dency to his Cardinals: nor was the native pre- 
eminence of hereditary rank disputed by the minis* 
terial honours of a doge or a viceroy. After the 
loss of Ferrara, the successors of Alphonso II. con- 

Q S tinned 
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tiDued to reign over the united duchie&of Modena 
and Reggio ; and their territoiy, about thir^ 
leagues in length, about ten in breadth, was aften- 
wanJs enlarged by the lordship of Corregio, and 
the duchy of Mirandola. Their revenue is vaguely 
computed at one hundred thousand pounds stee- 
ling, a sum inadequate to the extraordinary de- 
nvinds of war, but which might support, with de- 
cent economy, the expenses of a court and go- 
vernment Perliaps the latter were sometimes sa- 
crificed to the formcF. When Addison traversed 
the principalities of Modena and Parma, he was- 
scandalized by the magnificence of those petty 
courts : he was amazed to see such a profusion of 
wealth laid out in coaches, trappings, tables, cabi- 
nets, and the like precious toys, in which there are 
few princes in Europe who equal them, while, at 
the same time, they have not had the generosity to 
make bridges over the rivers of their countries, for 
the convenience of their subjects, as well as stran- 
gers. Yet the annals of Modena describe many 
public works of use as well as ornament: the 
plenty of gold and silver is expressed in a single- 
coinage of Francis I., c^ near half a million ster- 
ling : but I am ignorant whether the two hundred 
and thirty thousand ducats, and the two hundred 
thousand Spanish doubloons, which were paid to 
the Emperor for the investitures of Corr^o and 
Mirandola, should be placed to the account of 
treasure or of debt. In the narrow sphere of their 
dominions, the Este princes were absolute ; nor do 
I find any example of resistance to their reason or 
paauon. 
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passion. The vanity of the human heart is flat- 
tered hy the degree, rather than by the extent, of 
authority : and if the sovereign was conscious of 
his duties, the man might tremble at accepting the 
trust of one hundred and fifty thousand of his 
equals. His equals by nature, they were many of 
them his superiors in merit : the natives of Mode- 
na were distinguished in the arts and sciences ; and 
like the pastoral comedy, the mock-heroic poetry 
of the Italians was invented by Tassoni, a subject 
of the House of £ste. The state of such a prince 
would perhaps be the most desirable in human life» 
if it were accompanied with that- domestic security 
which a wealthy nobleman enjoys under the pro^ 
tection of a great empire. The long peace of 
Italy, in the seventeenth century, was interrupted 
only by some short and bloodless hostilities : but 
m the three great wars between the Austrian and 
Bourbon powers, the Duke of Modena has been 
thrice reduced to the alternative of slavery or 
exile. His neutrality was violated, his dominions 
were occupied by foreign troops, his subjects were 
oppressed by military contributions, and the mis- 
chievous expense of fortifications only served to 
expose his cities to the calamities of a siege. 

I have long delayed, and I should willingly sup- 
press, three disgraceful anecdotes, three criminal 
actions, which sully the honour of the name of 
Este : of these, the first and the third are piously 
dissembled by the Librarian of Modena. h Iki 
his descent to the infernal regions, in the ninth 
circle of hell, the poet Dante beheld the condem- 
nation 
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nation of sanguinary and rapacious men : they 
were deeply immersed in a river of blood, and their 
escape was prevented by the arrows of the cen- 
taurs. Among the tyrants, he distinguished the 
ancient forms of Alexander and Dionysius: of 
his own countrymen, he recognized the black £c- 
celin, and the fair Obizo of Este, the latter of 
whom, was dispatched by an unnatural son to this 
place of torment. This Obizo can be no other 
than the second Marquis of that name, who died 
only seven years before the real or imaginary date 
of the Divine Comedy (A. D. 1 300) : his life does 
not afford the character of a tyrant, but he was 
one of the pillars of the Guelph faction ; and 
were he not associated with a Ghibelline chief, we 
might impute his sentence to the prejudices, rather 
than the justice, of the Tuscan bard. But the par- 
ricide of his son, a crime of a much deeper dye, is 
attested by the commentary of Benvenuto of 
Imola, who observes from an old chronicle, that 
AzoVIII, was apprehensive of the same treatment 
which he had inflicted on his father. It must be 
added, that this commentary on Dante, which was 
composed only fourscore years after the event, is 
dedicated to Nicholas II., Marquis of Este, and 
great-grandson of Obizo II., who tacitly subscribes 
to the guilt of his ancestors. 2. Under the reign 
A.D.1425. ^^ Nicholas III., Ferram was polluted with a do- 
mestic tragedy. By the testimony of a maid, and 
his own observation, the Marquis of Este discovered 
the incestuous loves of his wife Parisina, and Hugo 
his bastard son, a beautiful and valiant youths 

They 
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They were beheaded in the castle, by the sentence 
of a father and husband, who published his shame, 
and survived their execution. He was unfortu* 
nate, if they were guilty : if they were innocent, 
he was still more unfortunate : nor is there any pos- 
sible situation in which I can sincerely approve the 
last act of the justice of a parent. 3. Guicciar- 
dini, the gravest of the Italian historians, records 
a bloody scene which, in his own time, had sullied a« ^- i*o5. 
the court of Ferrara; the deed might revive the 
memory of the Theban brothers ; " and the mo- 
tive was still more frivolous, if love," says he, " be 
a more frivolous motive than ambition." The Car- 
dinal Ilippolito was enamoured of a fair maiden of 
his own family : but her heart was engaged by his 
natural brother; and she imprudently confessed to 
a rival, that the beauteous eyes of Don Julio were 
his most powerful attraction. The deliberate cru- 
elty of the Cardinal measured the provocation and 
the revenge : under a pretence of hunting, he drew 
the unhappy youth to a distance from the city, and 
there compelling him to dismount, his eyes, those 
hated eyes, were extinguished by the command, 
and in the presence of an amorous priest, who 
viewed with delight the agonies of a brother. It 
may however be suspected that the work was 
slightly performed by the less savage executioners, 
since the skill of his physicians restored Don Julio 
to an imperfect sight. A denial of justice pro- 
voked him to the most desperate counsels : and the 
revenge of Don Julio conspired with the ambition 
of Don Ferdinand against the life of their sove- 
reign 
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reign and eldest brother Alphonso I. Their de- 
signs were prevented, their persons seized, their 
accomplices were' executed ; but their sentence of 
death was moderated to a perpetual prison, and in 
their fault the Duke of Ferrara acknowledged his 
own. These dark shades in the annals of the 
House of £ste must not be excused by the exam- 
ple of the Italian t3rrants ; whose courts and fami- 
lies were perpetually defiled with lust and blood, 
with incest and parricide ; who mingled the cruelty 
of savages with the refinements of a learned and 
polite age. But it may be fairly observed, that 
single acts of virtue and of vice can seldom be 
weighed against each other: that it is far more 
easy to fall below, than to rise above, the common 
level of morality : that three or four guilty days 
have been found in a period of two hundred years : 
and that, in the general tenor of their lives, the 
Marquisses of £ste were just, temperate, and hu- 
mane ; the friends of each other, and the fi&thers 
of their people. 

. In a more superstitious age, I should boldly op- 
pose to the sins of twenty generations the monastic 
virtues of Alphonso III., the son and successor of 
Don Caesar. Yet even these virtues were pro- 
duced by the blind impulse of repentance and fear. 
The nature of Alphonso was impetuous and 
haughty, and a deep, indignant regret for the. 
loss of Ferrara was the first sentiment of his child- 
hood. As soon as he had released himself from the 
authority of a governor whom he hated, and a fa- 
iher whom he despised, the hereditary prin^ce be-, 

came 
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came the slave of his passions and the terror of 
Modena : his appetite for hlood was indulged ia. 
the chace, and the city ; and he soon considered, 
the life of a man and of a stag as of equal value. 
One of the most considerable private families in, 
Italy (such is the dark language of Muratori) was 
provoked by some secret motive to form a design 
of assassinating Alphonso. Their dagger was 
turned aside from his breast ; their chief was sacri- 
ficed to his justice ; he threatened to extirpate the 
whole race ; nor could the intercession of princes, 
or of the Pope himself, avert the rage of persecu- 
tion and revenge. The only voice that could sooth, 
the passions of the savage was that of an amiable, 
and virtuous wife, the sole object of his love; the. 
voice of Donna Isabella, the daughter of the Duke 
of Savoy, and the grand-daughter of Philip II,. 
King of Spain. Her dying words sunk deep into 
his memory : his fierce spirit melted into t^ars, and 
after the last embrace, Alphonso retired into his A.D.i6f6, 
chamber, to bewail his irreparable loss, and to me- ^"*^*"* *** 
ditate on the vanity of human life. But instead of 
resolving to expiate his sins, and to seek his sal- 
vation in the public felicity, he was persuaded 
that the habit and profession of a Capuchin were 
the only armour that could shield him from hell- 
fire. The two years from the death of his wife to 
the decease of his father, were dedicated to prayer 
and penance, and no sooner had Alphonso attained 
the rank of a sovereign, than he aspired to descend 
below the condition of a man. With the approba- 
tion and blessing of the Pope, who might possibly 

B smile 
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smile at this voluntary sacrifice, the Duke of Mo- 
dena, after a reign of six months, resigned the 
sceptre to Francis his eldest son, a youth of nine- 
teen years of age, and secretly departed to a Fran- 
ciscan convent among the mountains of Trent. 
By a special privilege, his noviciate and profession 
were consummated in the same day : the austere 
and humble friar atoned for the pride and luxury 
of the prince, and it was the wish of brother John 
Baptist of Modena to forget the world and to he 
for ever forgotten. But obedience was now his 
first duty, and the noble captive, for the honour 
of tlie order and of religion, was exhibited to the 
Emperor, the Archdukes, and the people of the 
Austrian provinces^ by whom he was contemplated 
with curiosity and devotion. Three years he wan- 
dered between Venice and Vienna as an itinerant 
preacher : he had the pleasure in one of his joumies 
to be half drowned in a river, and half starved on 
a rock) and he vainly hoped to convert the heretics 
of the North, or to receive from their liands the 
A.D.i63f. cro\\Ti of martyrdom. During the last twelve 
^^^^ years he was stationed in the convent of Modena, 
the humble slave of the subjects of his son : the 
city and country were edified by his missions and 
sermons ; and as often as he appeated in the pul- 
pit, the contittst of his dignity and dress most 
eloquently preached the contempt of this world. 
The conversion of the Jews, the reformation of 
manners, the maintenance of the poor, afibrded a 
daily exercise to the zeal of the abdicated Duke : 
but that zeal was always chargeable, often trouble- 
some. 
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some, and sometimes ridiculous : his death was a 
relief to the court and people ; nor have the Princes 
of Este been ambitious of adorning their family 
with the name and honours .of. a saint. The Ca-* 
puchin might behold, perhaps with pity, aiid per<^ 
haps with envy, the temporal prosperity of hi^ 
son. In peace and war, in Italy and Spain, in the 
Austrian and French alliance, the Duke of Mo- 
dena supported the dignity of his character : and 
Francis I. in a larger field, would have . ranked a. d. i6i9 
among the generals and statesmen of an active 

age. 

The name of Rinaldo^ a name immortalized by 
Tasso in epic song, had been applied to the 
youngest son of Duke Francis I. : he mightfaintly 
remember the last days of his father, and the short 
government of his brother Alphonso IV. ; but l>e 
was no more than seven years of age when his in^ 
fant nephew Francis II. succeeded to the ducal 
title. In his early youth Rinaldo was propose aa 
a candidate for the crown of Poland, a wild, and 
had it 'not failed, a ruinous attempt : the example 
of so many of his kinsmen suggested a mo^e ra^ 
tional pursuit ; and in the thirty-second y^ar of his^ 
age he was promoted. to the dignity of Cardinal, at 
the request of James II. King of Great Britaiti,' 
who had married his niece. The long reign and 
short life of her brother Francis II. was an helpless 
state of minority and disease : he died without 
children, and had the right of female succession pre* 
vailed, the unfortunate race of the Stewarts might 
have found a safe and honourable refuge in the 

R 2 inheritance 
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inheritance of Modena. But as the order of inves- 
titure preferred the more distant males, Cardinal 
Rinaldo ascended without a question the vacant 
throne of his nephew. The resignation of his hat 
was accepted by the Pope ; but he might many, 
without a dispensation, a princess of Brunswick, 
his cousin in the nineteenth degree ; and this alH- 
ance was soon dignified by the nuptials of her sis< 
ter with Joseph King of the Romans, the sen and 
successor of the Emperor Let^ld. The life of 
Rinaldo I. Duke of Modena, was extended be- 
yond the term of eighty-three years : in the vari- 
ous fortunes of his long reign he supported a 
double exile with fortitude and patience; and in' 
the intervals of peace the country was restored by 
a wise and paternal government. His son Fran- 
cis III. was of a more active spirit. He signalized 
his valour in the wars of Hungary ; followed the 
standard of the House of Bourbon ; commanded, 
or seemed to command, in several battles .and 
sieges, and extorted tiie confession, that, had his 
advice been followed, the events of the war would 
have been more successful. His wife was a prin- 
cess of Orleans, the daughter of the regent : she 
was noble, beautiful, and rich; but in the true 
estimate of honour the meanest vii^n among his 
subjects would have been a more worthy consort. 
Their son Hercules III. the reigning Duke, ac- 
quired a valuable and convenient territory with 
tine heiress of Massa Carrara. Their only daugh- 
ter, by the command of hb inexorable father, was 
delivered to the Archduke Ferdinand, the Empe- 
ror's 
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ror's brother; the marriage has been fruitful in 
children of both sexes, and the Duchies of Mo- 
dena, Reggio, and Mirandola, will soon be the 
patrimony of a younger branch of the new family 
of Austria* In the decline of life, Hercules HI. 
is the sole remainii^ male of the House of Este, 
and the long current of their blood must speedily 
be lost in a foreign stream. 
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SECTION IV. 

' In those happy times> when a genealogioal tree 
could strike its root into every soil, when the luxu- 
riant plant could flourish and fructify without a 
seed of truth, the ambition of th^ House of Este- 
Brunswick wais easily gratified with a Roman pe- 
digree. The name of Azo ot AttOj so familiar to 
the Italian line, was deduced as a manifest corrup- 
tion from the Latin original of Attius or Accius, or 
Actius : and this fanciful identity, an article of 
faith in the court of Ferrara, was not disputed in 
the sixteenth century by the rudeness of foreign 
criticism. 

In a visit to Venice (1685) Ernest Augustus, 
Duke and afterwards Elector of Hanover, accepted 
with a gracious smile the manuscript of Theo- 
dore Damaidenus, a Belgic abbot, and th6 Augusta 
Decora Romano- Brufovicensia * were honourably 
placed among the archives of his family. This 
splendid folio is decorated with the luxury of me- 
dals, inscriptions and classical authorities ; but the 
historian spins from his own bowels, and from 
those of his blind or fallacious guides, an unlM-oken 
thread of two thousand four hundred and thirty-six 

* I can only be acquainted with the MS. work ot Damaidenus 
by the learned prefiice of Scheidius to the first volume of the 
Origines Gueifics. — pp. 19—^3. 

years. 
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years. The first of the duke's ancestors whom 
Damaidenus pretends to know is Actius Novus, 
one of the companions of Romulus, whose services 
were rewarded with a statue by the founder of the 
city. His great-grandson is the iamous augur who 
divided a stone with a razor in tlie presence'of the 
elder Tarquin. The Attii or JctH are enrolled as. 
senators while all the senators were patricians: 
they continued to serve in all the wars of the re- 
public, but their civil ambition seldom aspired 
above the office of Edile. In the age of the An-. 
tonines, they migrated from Rome to Ateste, their 
riches and merit promoted them to the honours of 
the colony, and about four hundred years after 
Christ, Caius Acdus, the thirty-third in lineal de- 
scent from the companion of Romulus, was chosen 
by his countrymen their protector and prince. 
But if the praetor M. Attius Balbus, a real person- 
age of the seventh century of Rome, could have 
any possible affinity with our febulous series, the 
genuine lustre of the Accii would be derived from, 
their union with the human and divine glories of 
the Julian race. Julia, the sister of Julius Cscsai, 
was the wife of the praetor Attius, and by their, 
daughter Attia, their grandson Augustus himself 
might be claimed as a kinsman by the Duke of 
Modena, and the King of Great Britain. A pru- 
dent advocate may repeat with pleasure the verses 
of the .Sneid that celebrate the youthful command 
of the Trojan Atys, the founder, according to Vir- 
gil, of the Atian family. 

Alter 



b- 
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Alter Atysy geDus unde Alii duxere Latini ; 
Parvus Atysy pueroque puer dilectus lUlo, 

But he will dissemble the reproach of Antony, and 
the apology of Cicero, which may leave a stain on 
the maternal descent of Augustus.* 

From the fifth century of the Christian aera, the 
fables of Damaidenus are graft:ed on the romance, 
rather than the history, of Pigna,t who is content 
to deduce from that period the succession of the 
Accian family, and the princes of £ste. . The first of 
these princes, Caius Actius, was called to the glo* 
rious labour of defending Italy against the Goths, 
and his grandson, the more illustrious Foresto, op- 
posed in arms the great invasion of Attila and the 
Huns. On the intelligence of the siege of Aqui-< 
leia, he marched from Este and Padua with a cho- 
sen band of subjects and allies, cut his way through 
the barbaric host, and displayed the standard of 
the white Unicorn in every action of defence and 
attack till he was mortally wounded by a Scythian 
arrow. Eloquent in council, invincible in the 
field, an hero in his life, a Christian in his death, 

the glory of Foresto would be complete, if such a 

» 

* Ignobilitatero objicit,says the orator, (Philippic, iii^ 6,) and wq 
may learn from Suetonius (in Octavio, c. ii.) that Antony was still 
more severe on the paternal ancestors of Augustus. The Empe- 
ror himself allowed that his father was the first senator of the 
family. 

t Historia dei Principi di Este di Gio. Battista Pigna, in Vinegia, 
1572, in 4to. I possess likewise a Latin Version of the same 
work, Ferrarise, 15S5, in folio. It extends from the fall of the. 
Roman Empire to the year 1476. Pigna promised, but hasonlj 
a second volume. 

s " m^n 
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man had ever existed in the world. AAer the fall 
of Aquileia, the honour of bis son Acarinus is saved 
by a prudent retreat; and the fugitives of Este 
withdiaw at his eommand, and found a new city 
in the morasses of Fenaia. In the subsequent re- 
volutions of Italy, the imaginaiy descendants of 
these ideal chiefs, are often oppressed and always 
emerge : in the cause of loyalty or patriotism they 
lometimes support and sometimes resist the kings 
of Lombardy, and emperors of the West ; and in the 
light of the twelfth century, a fabulous Rinaldo is 
created to save ftClan, and defeat the armies of 
Frederic Baibarossa. The lust of fiction is punish- 
ed by the contempt of truth, and if some corrupt 
traces may be discerned of the separation of the 
German and Italian lines, the genealc^ist is igno- 
rant of the fame and fortunes of the house of £ste- 
firnnswick. 

Yet this histoiy, so pr^nant with falsehoods, 
was composed by a man of leamiug and character, 
in a knowing age and a polite court, by the ac- 
complished John Baptista Pigna, secretan* of state 
to Alphonso II. duke of Ferrara.* But the artful 
courtier was disposed to shut his eyes and to fol- 
low his leaders. The imperfect pliers of Count 
Faleti, who first discovered the Roman Attii, and 
explored in Germany a long-lost branch of the fa- 
mily,t were given into his hands, and he used 

with 

"Pigna, the friend of Tano, btbenge Elpioo ofllie Aminta. 
See lu$ Tmiious merits in the Italian ObaenatioiH od that Pastoral 
Drama by Menage. — pp. l6o — 164. 

tFVnn Pigna's dedicatioa I collect, that he himadf iignified 
(1560) 
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with equal confidence the manuscript remains of 
Pellegrino Priscian.* The JVar of Atiila^ a Pro- 
vencal romance of the fourteenth century, appear- 
ed in his eyes a genuine and contemporary work of 
Thomas the Scribe of Nicetas, patriarch of Aqui- 
leia.t He was probably deceived by the Lives of 
the Emperors which the Count Boyardo, with more 
than poetic licence, has imposed as an Italian ver* 
sion of the Latin original of Ricobaldus.;]: The 
spurious fragments had been gradually consolidated 
by the public credulity: fictions were changed 
into facts, traditions into truths, and conjectures 
into realities. The materials were prepared ; and 
while he added the last varnish to the pleasing talc, 
the conscience of Pigna might applaud without 
much scruple his own veracity and innocence. 

(1560) the Duke's orders to Count Girolamo Faleti, whose MS« 
annals at the time of his death had been only carried down to 
A«o IX. (1216—1240.) 

* Pellegrino Prisciano, keeper of the archives to Hercules I. 
(1495) had collected and written many volumes concerning the 
house of Elste. Muratori, who praises his fidelity, complains that 
the far greater part of his MSS. had been shamefully consumed 
in fire-works. (Antichitii Estense, tom. i. c. ix. p. 6^^ 

t See Muratori's preface to the Antichit^ Elstense, p. xix. I 
have neither the Provencal romance which is preserved in MS. 
in the library of Modena, nor the Italian abridgment printed in 
1568. But Pigna (1. i. p. 1 1—30,) has extracted the most im- 
portant and least improbable circumstances. 

I After much hesitation Muratori has published in the ninth 
volume of his Scriptores Rerum Italicarum (p. 279—423,) this 
work of Ricobaldus or Boyardo. The mention of the Garter may 
prove that it was not composed till Hercules I. Duke of Ferrara 
had been invested with th^t order by Edward IV. King of England. 

S3 I am 
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I am fatigued with the repetition of fables, but 
an illustrious lace must always be crowned with 
its proper mythology. After fixing on the earth 
the solid foundations of the House of Este-Bruns- 
wick, I am desirous of proving that we are not 
less able to build in the air. 

Before the name of Atys was invented by Vir- 
gil, before the Attian family was propagated to 
inodem times, a fabulous tradition had connected 
the princes of Troy with the dukes of Ferrara and 
Bmnswick. But the manufactures even of the 
Italians in the thirteenth century were coarse and 
clumsy, and they could only devise that Marthus, 
nn unknown Trojan, besieged Milan, and founded, 
after bis own nfune, a small city in the Milanese ; 
and that, of four brothers who sprang from this 
chief, the eldest was the father of the future Mar- 
quisses of £ste.* It was not till after the year 
fourteen hundred tliat the romances of French 
chivalry passed the Alps and the Pyrennees ; and 
1 am inclined to adopt the sentence of Cervantes,t 

* Muntori, Antichit^ Esteiue, tom. i. c> ix. p. 67, 68. This 
tmHtion or Pauliu Mkitui (1280) it pmerved by Giulvan de la 
Flamina (1320) in bis great Chronicle of Milvi, which Muratori 
(tom. xi.p. 534.) difdaiiwd to publbbunong hn Scriptorei Reram 
Italicarum. 

t See DoD Quixote, part I. c. ▼). p. 35. of the imall edition of 
Uadrid. The most grateful inceose is the praise which one man 
of geniui bestows on another; we arc su» that hefeela the merit 
(bat he applauds. Yet I do not clearly conceive the epithet of 
CAriitiami u it is applied to Ihf most pleaiiug but leut Ci>n*tiBQ 
«fpoeti. 

ivho 
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who wishes to forgive the lies of Archbishop Tur^ 
pin, Charlemagne and his twelve Peers, from the 
grateful reflection that they afforded the first hints 
to the invention of Boyardo, from which the Chris-' 
tian poet Ludovico Ariosto has so finely com* 
posed his inimitable web. Such a magician as 
Ariosto can annihilate time and space ; and he dis- 
penses, by the prerogative of genius, with the law9 
of history, nature, and his own art. 

According to the wild though delightful fictions 
of the Italian bards,**^ the house of Este-Brunswick 
is descended from the race of the Trojan kings. As- 
tyanax, the son of Hector, was saved by an artifice 
from the victorious Greeks : Sicily gave him a re- 
treat and a kingdom ; and the valiant youth avenged 
on Argos and Corinth the injuries of his country. 
Polydore, the son of Astyanax, fixed his residence 
in Calabria, and Flovian, the grandson of Polydore^ 
(a brief chronology !) was the first of the race of 
Hector who settloi at Rome. By his two son^ 
two noble branches arose from the same stem : the 
one is decorated by the Imperial titles of Constan- 
tine and Charlemagne ; the other after a long and 
splendid succession is illustrated by the name of Rug- 
giero, or Roger, the favourite hero of Ariosto and 
his readers. In the spirit of chivalry his strength 
and valour are his first virtues : the adverse ranks 



* The original pedigree is recorded, and perhaps invented by 
Count Matteo Boyardo, (Orlando Inamorato, 1. iii. c« v.) but I 
cannot gravely refer to all the passages of Aiiosto who should be 
fimiliar to every reader of taste» 

of 
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of battle are pierced by his lance or shivered by 
his sword ; and the eifects of his resistless charge 
are compared to the explosion of the Gran Dtavolo, 
a thundering piece of ordnance in the arsenal of 
Ferrara. In more equal combat he stands invin- 
cible ^;ainst the foremost paladins of France; and 
the two pagan champions, Mandricardo the Tartar, 
and Rodomonte the Afirican, are slain after two 
desperate encounters by the hand of Roger. These 
martial terrors are softened by youth and beauty, 
by the generosity of his temper, his courteous man- 
ners, and the tenderness of his heart. He bums 
with a pure and honourable flame for the fair ama- 
zon Bradamante, and if he is seduced by the arts 
of Aicina, if he is fired by the naked charms of 
Angelica, his aifections are constantly fixed on his 
noble spouse, the destined mother of the house of 
Estc. TheirirAiVe eagle was depicted on his shield, 
as the hereditary symbol of the Trojan line : the 
arms of Hector he possessed by the double claim 
of inheritance and conquest ; and if his horse 
Frontin, and his sword Balisarda, were obtained 
by less worthy means, Roger was guiltless of the 
theft, and they became his own since he was able 
to defend them. But the hero disdained the use 
of supernatural aid ; and indignantly cast into a 
well, the magic shield which dazzled the eyes 
and benumbed the senses of all beholders. 

By his mother, a Saracen princess, the unborn 

R(^r was transported from Italy to Africa, and 

the helpless infant was saved and educated by the 

enchanter Atlas. His first arms were pointed 

ag^nst 



^ 
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against the monsters of the desert, and he passed 
the sea under the imperial standard of Agramante, 
who invaded France with all the powers of the 
pagan or Mahometan world. The destinies of the 
house of Este require his conversion; but the 
event is artfully delayed, and the trembling balance 
is suspended by the master-hand of the poet^ 
Tender of his life, and careless of his fame, the 
African magician presumes to oppose the decrees 
of heaven; secludes his pupil from the world, 
fascinates his eyes, sends him to wander through 
the air on a hippogrif, and dissolves his courage in 
the isle of luxury and love. The example of his 
Christian ancestors is a weighty argument for an 
illiterate soldier; and he assures his mistress that 
for her sake he is ready to undergo a baptism not 
only of water but of fire. But a man of honour, 
a loyal knight, is apprehensive of the reproach of 
deserting his benefactor and his party, an unfor- 
tunate benefactor, and a falling party. A season* 
able wound allows the Christians to vanquish under 
the walls of Paris ; but in a single combat which 
must detenniue the World's Debate, the lover of 
Bradamante is forced to encounter her brother Ri- 
naldo, till he is delivered from the fatal conflict by 
the treachery and flight of the African monarch. A 
shipwreck, a desert island, an hermit, and a pro- 
phecy assist the operation of grace : every scruple 
is satisfied, every duty is accomplished, every ob- 
stacle is removed; and the poem concludes with the 
nuptials and last victory of the Christian hero. 
But as the poet has used and abused the privi- 
lege 
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lege of anticipation, he displays in a variety of 
pictures the- fortunes of Roger and his descendants. 
Seven years after his baptism the Paladin will be 
slain by a perfidious assassin; his widow will be 
delivered of a son in the fruitful country between 
the Adige and the Brenta ; and the warlike youth, 
after he has avenged his father, will be invested by 
the Emperor with the Lordship of Este, and ac- 
cepted as their native prince by the remaining 
Trojans of the colony of Antenor. The visionary 
forms of her fnture progeny pass in rapid succes- 
sion before the eyes of Bradamante, and a friendly 
sage fortels their names and actions in a mixed 
strain of history and fable. According to the po- 
pular opinion,^ the establishment of the Saxon 
branch is ascribed to the marriage of Albert-Azo, 
in the tenth century, with an imaginary daughter 
of the Emperor Otho the Great. The Italian states 
of the princes of Este are described, Ferrara, amidst 
the waters of the Po, the soft Reggio, and the 
turbulent Modena; their wars against the Vene- 
tians and the Popes are discreetly announced; and 
the prospect is always closed by the fame, the vir- 
tues, and the fraternal union of Alphonso I. and 
Cardinal Ippolito. The Duke was the sovereign, 
the Cardinal affected to be the patron, of Ariosto : 
they will live in the everlasting life of their poet. 
" Myriads, perhaps, of heroic names, are plunged 

• See Ricobaldo or rather Boyardo, (torn, ix. p. 314. Scriptor. 
Rerura Italic.) and Pigna, (1. i. p. 75^76.) Yet Pigna had leame4 
from Count Faleti the true descent of the dukes of Saxony and 
Brunswick. 

by 
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by time into the stream of oblivion : whilst a few 
are saved by the grateful and melodious swans, 
and honourably deposited in the temple of immor- 
tality." 

According to the philosophers, who can discern 
an endless involution of germs or organized bodies, 
the future animal exists in the female parent ; and 
the male is no more than an accidental cause which 
stimulates the first motion and energy of life. The 
genealogist who embraces this system should con- 
fine his researches to the femkle line — the series of 
mothers ; and scandal may whisper that this mode 
of proceeding will be always the safest and most 
assured. But the moral connexion''^ of a pedigree 
is differently marked by the influence of law and 
customs : the male sex is deemed more noble than 
the female ; the association of our idea pursues the 
regular descent of honours and estates firom father 
to son; and their wives, howsoever essential, are 
considered only in the light of foreign auxiliaries. 
This rule, indeed, will be sometimes broken by 
an exception ; the sole remaining daughter of an 
ancient and powerful family will assume the cha- 
racter of a son, and her children, who inherit the 
fortunes, may be assimilated to the name, of her 
own ancestors. The origin of her less conspicuous 
husband may gradually disappear; but if she be 
married to an equal, their common posterity will 
celebrate the union of two illustrious houses. 

This last remark may be applied to the family 

* Hume's Essays, vol. ii. p. 193, 193. 

T of 
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of EsTE-BauNawicK which so prosperously graft- 
ed the fruits of Italy on a Gennan stem. The 
antiquity aad importance of the Guelphs, to whose 
name and possessions they succeeded, is acknow- 
ledged in the twelfth century (115S) by Otlio 
Bishop of Frisingen.* " In the Roman empire 
(says that contemporary writer) two famous fkmi* 
iles have flourished till the present time on the con- 
fines of Gaul and Germany; the Heniys of Guei- 
belinga and the Guelphs of Altdorf, the one pro- 
ductive of emperors, the other of g^reat dukes. By 
the contests of such men, armed with power, and 
ambitious of renown, has the peace of the repub- 
lic been often endangered." An equal opposition 
to the Franconian and Swabian emperors must re- 
dound to the honour of a subject family, and the 
pruse 15 the less questionable, as the historian him- 
self was issued from tire rival house. This curious 
passage unfolds the seeds of the two factions of ' 
the church and the empire; and it likewise ap- 
pears that the name of Guelph, as well as of Hen- 
ly, was no more than a personal and Christian ap- 
pellation, the frequent use of which might denote, 
in the language of posterity, die succession of an 
entire dynasty. Between the ascending and de* 
scendihg series of the Guelphs the connexion is 
formed by the marriage of Cunegonde, the daugh- 
ter of the first, and the mother of the second race. 
The nobility and riches of Azo were not inferior 
to those of his consort; but, afler their sons and 

* Otho. FriiiDgenui, I. ii. c. S. in Mnratori Script. Renim 
Italic, torn. vi. p. 699, 700. 
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grandsons had been invested with the duchies of 
Bavaria and Saxony, the distant fame of an Italian 
marquis was gradually lost; and these princes, ad- 
hering to thieir maternal ancestors, assumed the 
more popular character of native Germans. 

About the end of the twelfth century a short 
chronicle was composed by a monk of Weingarten, 
to immortalize in this world, as well as in the next, 
the Lords of Altdorf, the founders and benefactors 
of his convent.* After a diligent search into such 
chronicles aild charters as were then extant, he 
fairly confesses that his visible horizon is bounded 
by the age of Charlemagne, by the well-known 
Welf or Guelph, the father of the Empress Judith. 
But he is persuaded that the ancestors of his first 
hero were men of valour and renown, 

Vixere fortes ante Agamemnona, 

that, for ages, before the introduction of Christiani- 
ty, they flourished ia^iches and honours; that 
they governed their own people, smd that their 
name went forth into foreign lands. Such pr^ 
sumptions are more satisfactory to a rational mindj 
than his romance of a Trojan colony and descent, 
than aii absurd marriage with Kathilina, the daugh- 
ter of a Rom^n senator, whose name might be 
translated into fFhelp in the German or English 
idioms. The conjectures of Leibnitz, or his dis- 
ciple Eccard, are follies of a graver kind; they 

• Chronicon Weingartense, from the Vienna MS. in Origines 
Guelfics, torn. v. p. 31, 32, 33. It had been published less cor- 
rectly by Canisius and Leibnitz. . . 
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build without materials an edifice of cliaracters 
and adventures, and grasping some shadowy sem- 
blances, they forcibly derive the Guelphs from a 
brother of Odoacer, King of the Heruli, who ex- 
tinguished the Roman empire (476) in Italy and 
the West. From the b^inning of the historic 
period the chronicle of Weingarten enumerates 
only six generations, Guelph the father of Judith, 
Ethico, Henry, Rodolph, and tlie two last Guelphs 
.the father and brother of Cunegonde,- a number 
scarcely sufficient for an interval of two hundred 
and fifty years. The probable chasms have indeed 
been supplied by the industry of Leibnitz and 
Eccard. The names of Guelph or AVelf I., Etbico 
I^ Welf or Wolf hard II., Ethico II., Henry. Ro- 
dolph I. the brother of St. Conrad, Welf III., Ro- 
dolph II., Welf or Wolfhard IV., and Welf V. are 
enrolled in their list; but a descent of ten genera- 
tions reverses the difficulty, and the scene is now 
crowded by the new actors. At the two extremi- 
ties, the chain of the ancient Guelphs is strongly 
rivetted in truth ; but the intermediate links can- 
not be discriminated with clearness and certainty.* 
The nuptials of Azo had transplanted the Este 
^mtly from Italy to Germany, from the Po to the 
Danube. His grandson Henry the Black, and his 
great-grandson Henry the Proud, acquired by mar- 
riage new and ample possessions on the Elbe and 
Weser; and Henry the Lion, the heir of these pos- 
sessions, is the first of his race to whom the title of 



* See the fint and fifth books of the Oripnei Guelficte, 
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Brunswick can be strictly appropriated. The 
Lion was the tenth male in lineal descent from 
the Marquis Adalbert : and his maternal pedigree 
might be derived from the dukesy the emperors^ and 
the hero of Saxony.* 

I. The genius of Henry the Fowler might 
govern the kingdom of Germany with one hand, 
and the duchy of Saxony with the other ; and the 
arts and cities of that savage region are ascribed Jx> 
his political institutions. Otho I. by a rare felicity 
was not inferior in personal merit to his father : 
but the majesty of a Roman empire appeared in- 
compatible with the office of a provincial duke ; 
the pursuit of Italian realms carried him far away 
to the south ; and his ancient patrimony was left 
exposed to the inroads of the Slavi and the Danes. 
It became necessary to station a soldier on the 
banks of the Elbe; nor would that soldier have been 
obeyed by the Saxon chiefs, unless the splendour 
of his birth, and the extent of his property had al- 
ready given him a leading influence in the country. 
About the middle of the ninth century the noble 
race of Billing, an indigenous chieftain or prince^ 
emits the first ray of historic light : his blood was 
mingled with that of the French conquerors, 

Francorum clar& de stirpe poteutftm, 

and his daughter Oda is celebrated as the grand- 

* For these Saxon genealogies, see the Dissertations of Eccard, 
with the annotations of Scheidios, in the fourth volume of the 
Origines Guelficae, and the Prolegomena of the latter especially. 
Tom. iii. p. 10, &c. 

mother 
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mother of Henry the Fowler. The valiant Her- 
man, the son of the second, and the great-grandson 
of the first Billing, was appointed military gover- 
nor, and at length created hereditary Duke of Sax- 
ony by his cousin Otho the Great (960) : and four 
descents, Bernard I., Bernard II., Ordulph, and 
Magnus, continued the lineal succession till the 
beginning of the twelfth century. In their wars 
against the northern barbarians, these dukes were 
seldom successful; but they asserted their own 
prerogatives and the liberties of the nation ; their 
independence sometimes provoked the jealousy of 
the emperors ; nor did the royal maids of Norway 
and Hungary disdain the alliance of such power- 
ful vassals. The male line of the Billings was ex- 
tinct in Duke Magnus (1 106) : his eldest daughter 
Wulfilda had been given to Henry the Black, after- 
wards Duke of Bavaria: the modem duchies 
of Luneburgh and Saxe-Lawenburgh were her 
princely inheritance : and her children, of the f^ 
mily of the Este-Guelphs, succeeded to these ter- 
jitories on either side of the Elbe, which are still 
enjoyed by the Electoral branch of the House of 
Brunswick. 

IL From their original patrimony the five Saxon 
Emperors, Henry the Fowler, the three Othos, and 
Henry the Saint may be styled without impropriety 
of the ancient House of Brunswick. But their 
connexion with the Este-Guelphs can be found 
only in female alliances ; and their blood may have 
been transfused by three streams of imperfect clear- 
ness. Their common source is derived from Heniy 

the 
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the Fowler, the King at least of Germany, and the 
son and grandson of the Dukes of Saxony, Otho 
(880) and Ludolph (858). Otho enjoyed the glory 
of refusing the crown ; and of Ludolph it may be 
sufficient to affirm, that he was the sole hope and 
honour of an illustrious race, that his birth was 
equal to his fortune, his virtue to his birth, and 
his beauty to his virtue. We have reason to be- 
lieve, though we have not a right to assert, that his 
uncle JEcbert was sanctified in the chaste embraces 
of St Ida ;* that his father Bruno is the founder 
of Brunswick {Brunonisvicus) ; and that his grand- 
father, an elder Bruno, was the friend of Witikind, 
with whom he fought under the standard of free- 
dom, and with whom he yielded to the God of the 
Christians. In the fifth ascending degree the pro- 
selyte must be the progenitor of a Saint, of Bruno, 
archbishop of Cologne and brother of the Emperor 
Otho I. His domestic biographer thus describes the 
merits of this Saxon family : ** As far as reaches 
the memory of man, the grandsires of the grand- 
sires are all most noble : nor would it be easy to 
find an obscure or degenerate member in the whole 

series;"t 

I now return to the three chiannels of commu- 
nication between the old and the new House of 
Brunswick, between the Saxon Emperors and the 
Este-Guelphs. 1. According to the monk of 
Weingarteti, the father of Cunegonde, Guelph IV. 

* The original Life of St. Ida is published by Leibnitx, Script 
Brunswfc. torn. i. p. 175 — 1S4. 
t Ruotgenu apud Struvium, Corpus Hist Germanics, p. 21 5. 

was 
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was the son of Count Rodolph of Altorf, and of 
his wife Itha, the daughter of Richlinda, daughter 
of the Emperor Otho I. But the children, alas ! of 
the great Otho are conspicuous in history ; Rich- 
linda is invisible ; and her existence can only be 
saved by degrading her to the rank of an illegiti- 
mate daughter, whose alliance, however, might be 
an object of ambition to the proudest vassal of 
Germany. 2. The matrimonial conquest of Henry 
the Black had extended over Luneburgh and the 
Elbe ; Brunswick and the Weser were embraced by 
those of his son Henry the Proud, whose nuptials 
with Gertrude, the daughter of Richenza and the 
Emperor Lothaire II. (1126) enriched and illus- 
trated the Guelphic line. Richenza, the female 
parent of an heiress, was herself an heiress, and the 
daughter of an heiress. From her father, Duke 
Henry, she claimed the county or principality of 
Nordheim in the southern part of the Electorate of 
Hanover; from her mother, Gertrude, she derived 
the city and country of Brunswick, which had been 
enjoyed by four successive generations of her 
ancestors. Gertrude alone represented her child- 
less brother Ecbert II. Margrave of Misnia and 
Brunswick : he was the son of Ecbert I. of Ludolph, 
of Bruno II., and of Bruno I.; whose pedigree 
would emerge into a brighter day, as the younger 
son of Henry, Duke of Bavaria, a younger brother 
of the Emperor Otho I. This highest step trem- 
bles indeed under our feet : yet the evidence of 
local chronicles must not be despised : inheritance 

is 
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is the most natural mode of possession ; and in the 
tenth century the Margrave Bruno I. possessed the 
patrimonial estate of the ancient House of Bruns- 
wick. 3. Our last and best dependence is on the 
maternal grandfather of Henry the Lion; on 
Lothaire II. who was successively Count of Sup- 
plingeburghy Duke of Saxony, King of Germany, 
and Emperor of the Romans. His father. Count 
Gebehard, fell in battle (1075), and is numbered 
among the slain with the first princes of the 
empire. It is almost certain that he was the son 
of Otho, Duke of Swabia: it is absolutely certain 
that the father of Duke Otho was £zo, Count 
Palatine, a noble courtier, who obtained in 'mar- 
riage Matilda, the daughter of the Emperor Otho 
II., by the fortune, as it is fabled, of a game at 
dice. The slight defect in the genealogy of 
Lothaire II. is overbalanced by the general con- 
sent of the twelfth century that he was the heir, 
as well as the successor, of Otho 1^ Great; and the 
three probable connexions of the ancient and new 
houses of Brunswick will be consolidated into one 
rational belief. It may not be superfluous to add 
that the Empress Theophano, the consort of Otho 
II., was a Greek princess of the Basilian or Mace^ 
donian dynasty ; which held the sceptre of Con- 
stantinople, and derived a splendid and specious 
origin from the royal race of the Arsacides of 
Parthia. Reason may suspect, and fancy will 
pronounce, that the French colours, on the fields 
of Minden, were presented to the descendant of a 

u king. 
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king, who had received the Roman eagles, after the 
defeat of Crassus.* 

III. After a brave resistance and a prudent sub- 
mission, Witikirid, the Saxon hero, ended his life 
in the bosom of peace and Christianity. His son 
Wicbert was not less eminent in the church than 
in the state : his grandson Walbert was educated 
in the manners, and promoted to the dignities of the 
French court After a chasm of one or two gene- 
rations, fwir brothers of the race of Witikind 
a{^»ear with the title of Count, in his native coun- 
tiy of Westphalia. Among these Theoderic is 
iUttstrated by the temporal and spiritual honours 
of his daughter St. Matilda, the Queen of Henry 
the Fowler, and thie mbther of the Saxon Emperors.f 
By this female descent the Eiste-Guelphs and many 
other noble families participate of the blood of 
Witikind: but his m4le posterity is extinguished 
or lost ; and in • the tenth, eleventh, and twelfth 
centuries, I cannot discover any name which is 
connected by the writers of the time, with the 
name of the hero. Yet some fabulous claims were 
cherished in silence, and four hundred years after 
his death, the chronicle of a French monk deduces 
fo>m the four brothers, the father and uncles of St. 
Matilda, the nobility of all Saxony, Italy, Germany, 
Gaul, Normandy, Bavaria, Swabia, Hungary, Bo« 

* History of the Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire, vol. 
T. p. 148. 
•t Vita S^ Mathild. in Ldbniti. Script. Bruns. torn. i. p. 19^. 

hernial 
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hernia, Tuscany, and Poland,* a strange profusion, 
which much debases the value of the gift. Vanity 
may grasp these ideal trophies: the electors of 
Saxony and the Dukes of Savoy may embrace the 
shades of their visionary fathers, but the hundred 
heads of th^ male children of Witikind dissolve 
into air, as soon as they are touched by the spear 
ofcriticisfn^ 

Our accurate knowledge of the origin, establish* 
ment, imd alliances of the Este-Guelphs may now 
smile^ at the errors and fables of a darker age. 
After the separation of the House of £ste by the 
two marriages of the Marquis Azo, the two diverg- 
ing branches of his posterity insensibly became 
strangers and aliens to each other : the intercourse 
of the distant nations of Europe was rare and 
hazardous ; and the fall of the empire had separated 
the worlds of Italy and Germany. A tradition 
still survived in the court of Ferrata, that in some 
remote age, an hero of their blood had transported 
his hopes and fortune beyond the Alps : but the 
date, the characters, and the consequences of his 
enjigration were soon obliterated by ignorance and 
supplied, by fictiomf Iii the tenth century, the 
valiant Azo, an Italian noble, attended the standard 
and deserved the esteem of Otho the Great. Alda, 
a natural daughter of the Emperor, was the reward 
of his services : she was endowed with the imagi- 

* Alberic. trium Fontium. Chron. in Leibnit2. Acceasiones 
Histories, torn. ii. p. 257* 

t Ricobald. in Mantori. Script. Return Italic, torn. ix. p. 315 — 
317—321. 

u 2 nary 
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nary fief of Fausburchor Friburgh in Saxony, and 
the twins, Fulk and Hugo, were the offspring of 
their marriage. Hugo returned to his native coun- 
try, and propagated the race of the M arquisses of 
£ste^ Dukes of Ferrara and Modena ; while Fulk 
remained in Germany, supported the falling house 
of Saxony, and transmitted to his descendant some 
great county or duchy, in the unknown regions of 
the north. The Dukes of Brunswick, on the other 
hand, preserved a faint remembrance of their 
Italian origin: the title of their ancestors was 
familiar to their ear; but they had forgotten the 
name of Este, and their misguided tenderness con- 
founded the Marquisses of Montferrat or Mantua 
with their real kinsmen.* About the middle of the 
sixteenth century the mist was in some measure 
dispelled by the inquiries of Count Faleti, who 
had been sent into Germany by Hercules II. Duke 
of Ferrara, and the perfect connexion of the two 
branches was finally restored by the ^ithful ser- 
vice of Leibnitz and M uratori. 

Of the first Guelph the rank is ascertained and 
the name is illustrated by the marriage of his 
daughter Judith with the Emperor Lewis the 
Pious, the son and successor of Charlemagncf The 
magnitude of the French empire had almost ex- 
cluded 

* Leibnitz. Opp. torn. iv. p. ii. p. 83. Edit. Dutems. 

t The Chronological and Alphabetical indexes of the sixth 
Tolmne of the Historians of France, will direct the more curious 
reader to all the original texts which speak of the Empress Judith. 
The best proo& of the nobility of Guelph are the testimonies of 

The^uk 
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eluded the choice of a foreign princess : nor could 
the leaders of a warlike nation disdain the alliance 
of the peers whose judgment had raised them to the 
throne. The father of Judith was of the noblest 
race of the Bavarians : the nobility of her Saxon 
mother was equally conspicuous; Guelph is indif- 
ferently described by the style of Count, or Duke, 
or Prince ; and the more honourable appellation of 
Freeman (vir egregics Ubertatis) may be applied 
to the situation as well as the character of the 
independent chief. After the decease of his first 
wife, Lewis the Pious invited the fairest and most 
noble damsels : the heart, or rather the heart of the 
Emperor was disputed in these nuptial games ; and 
the beauty of Judith was rewarded with a fond and 
feeble husband, whom she continued to govern till 
the last hour of his life. The loud praises of her 
wit and learning, her courage and piety, announce 
at least the pretensions of the Empress ; and she 
might excuse the invectives that were pointed 
against the dangerous seduction of her graces and 
charms. During ten years ( 8 1 9 — 830) of specious 
prosperity, the daughter of Guelph enjoyed and 
embellished the feasts of an itinerant couit. But 
the vices of the state and the calamities of the age 
were gradually ascribed to her influence : Bernard, 
Duke of Septimania, was known to be her favourite, 
and was believed to be her lover; she wished 
to provide a kingdom for her infant Charles : and 

Tbegan (p. 7g\ of the Astronomer (p. 102), of the Annals of 
Eginhard (p. 178), of those of St. Bertin (p* 207), and of the 
Saxon Chronicle (p. 219). 

the 
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the three sons of Lewis, by his first wife, conspired 
agjunst the stepmother whom they had provoked. 
By the successful rebels she was twice torn fitim 
the palace, and immured, under the monastic veil, 
in the cloisters of Poitiers and Tortona (830-834). 
The Emperor was twice restored : he embraced his 
wife with the credulity of love : Judith and her 
favourite asserted their innocence with oatiis and 
challenge : her days were concloded (843J in peace 
and honour ; and the posterity of Guelph reigned 
in France (840 — 987) till the sixth generation. 

Conrad and Rodolph^ two oftfae sons of Guelph, 
had abandoned their . paternal seat to share the 
prosperous and adverse fortunes of their sister. 
When' she was d^raded to a nim they were shaven 
as priests : but they stood beside the throne as 
princes of the blood. Conrad I. had two sons, 
Conrad II. and Hu^ from his ecclesiastical bene- 
fices sumamed the Abbot, Their ambitious spirit 
maintained their hereditary rank, and they appear 
conspicuous in the government of provinces, and 
in the annals of peace and war. According to 
some learned antiquaries, Conrad I. left a third son, 
the femous Robert the Strong, the father of the 
kings of France^ of the third race. Their opinion 
will not sustain the rigour of critical inquiry : but 
the text of an original chronicle is alleged in its 
&vour ; and a series of an hundred kings still hangs 
by the various reading of a single vowel.* 

Yet 

* Pratra or Fratra is the question, of which the t^po^tc sides 
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Yet a kingdom may be found to which the 
purest, history will assert the title of the Guelphic 
line. Conrad II. and his son Rodolph were Dukes 
or Marquisses of -the Tiuns-Juiane Burgundy 
which includes the Pays dt Vaudy and the happy 
spot where I am now writing. In the shipwreck 
of the Carlovingian monarchy (888), Rodolph^ with 
the applause of his bishops and nobles assumed a 
royal crown at the abbey of. St. Maurice; his 
sceptre was the martyr's lance, enriched with a 
nail of the true cross, and the second kingdom of 
JBurgundy which he founded^ subsisted one hundred 
and forty*four years in a lineal succession of four 
princes. The independence of Rodolph L (888 — 
912) was confirmed by two victories,: and finally 
acknowledged in. a diet of the German empirp. 
His son Rodolph II. (912 — ^937) twice attempted 
the conquest of Italy, and his retreat was pur- 
chased by a fair equivalent; hiis dominion ex- 
tended over the French or western part of Switzer<* 
land, Franche-Comt£, Savoy, Dauphin^,. and Pro- 
vence; and the country between the Rhone and 
the Alps adopted the new. appellation of the 
kingdom of Aries. The long reign (937*^993) of 
Conrad the son of Rodolph II. was glorious and 
pacific, and the friendship of the great Otho was 
the firmest . bulwark of his throne. His - son 
Rodolph III. sumamed the Lazy, was the spec- 

are strongly ai|;iied by Fonceroagne (Mimoim de rAcadimie 
des Inscriptions, torn. xx. p. 55S — 667) snd Scheidiu8(Pr»iat. ad 
Origin. Gaelfic. torn, il. p. S4— 43.) 

tator, 
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tator, perhaps the cause of the decay and dissO'^ 
lution of his government, (993 — 1 032). After his 
death, the sovereignty of the kingdom of Aries or 
Burgundy devolved as a fief or legacy to his 
nephew the Emperor Conrad the Salic ; the effec- 
tive power was usurped by the vasssds, but the 
regal titles of this collateral line may reflect some 
dignity on the fathers of the house of Brunswick.* 
WTiile the ancestors of the kings of Burgundy 
pursued the path of ambition, their kinsmen, the 
elder branch of the Guelphs, preferred a life of 
independence in the free possession of their allodial 
estates of Bavaria and Swabia. From Guelph the 
father of . the Empress Judith, these estates de- 
scended to the first or second Ethico, whose lofty 
spirit is . commemorated in a curious tale by the 
monk of Weingarten.f As soon as Henry, the son 
of Ethico, had attained the age of manhood, the 
aspiring youth, without his. father's privity or 
consent, attached himself to the Emperor, obtained 
his favour, deserved his esteem, and attended with 
assiduous zeal the long circuits of the court and 
army. By the advice of the princes, and at the 
solicitation of his sovereign, the son of Ethico 
consented to receive a fief or benefice of four 



* See the iburth book of the Originefi Guelficae, (torn, ii.) and 
the Baroa de Zurlauben, (Hist, de rAcadimie, torn, xxxvi. pc 

142—159.) 

t In this imperfect review of the history of the Guelphs, the 
Chronicle of Weingarten (Origines Guelficae, torn. v. p. 32 — 35) 
may be considered as the text, and the Origines Guelficae (tom^ 
ii. 1. 4 and 5,) as the Commentary. 

thousand 
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thousand mansi or measures of land, in the Upper 
Bavaria, and to perform the homage of a faithful 
client. Henry, surnamed of the golden chariot, 
long flourished in the wealth and dignity of the 
palace; but his father was deeply wounded by 
this sacrifice of honour to interest, by this base 
abdication of the nobility and freedom of the 
Guelphic name. After pouring a complaint into 
the bosom of his friends, the high-minded Ethico 
resolved to conceal his shame from the world. He 
quitted (says the monk) his regal edifices, and 
rich possessions, retired with only twelve com- 
panions to the solitary mansion of Ambirgo, amidst 
the mountains, and there ended his days without 
seeing or forgiving his degenerate son. The 
acquisition in the ninth century of such a fief ai 
£thico disdained, would satisfy the pride of the 
noblest family in Europe. 

Had a rent*roll of the Guelphic possessions been 
preserved, an uncouth list of castles and villages 
which have long been tranferred to new owners, 
would offend tiie ear, without informing the mind 
of the English reader. The authors of the family 
were of Bavarian extraction ; but their principal 
seat was in Swabia, in the neighbourhood of the 
lake of Constance, and the Austrian prefecture of 
Altorf and Ravensperg* is derived from the 
ancient Guelphs, who, according to the fashion of 
the times, had abstained from the use otsiay local 



* See Gfeographie de Busching, torn. vii. p. 130 — 137) and 
torn, viii. p. 644---647. 

X denominations. 
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denominations. Their various estates, as they 
might be acquired by donation, marriage, or pur* 
chase, were scattered over the wide extent of 
Bavaria and Swabia, from the mountains of Tirol 
to the plains of Alsace; and several free com- 
munities of the Grisons were obce the slaves of 
these powerful landlords. In their household they 
displayed the pomp and pride of regal economy ; 
and the domestic offices of stewards, butlers^ 
marshals, chamberlains, and standard-bearers, were 
exercised by counts, or by nobles of an equal 
rank. Their first officer, the Advocate, represented 
their person and maintained their cause in the 
imperial or ducal couit; and they enjoyed the 
singular privilege of protecting, without effusion 
of blood, all persons who were legally proscribed 
till they had answered or satisfied the demands of 
justice. The episcopal churches of Frisingen, 
Augsburgh, Constance, and Coire, and the monas- 
teries of popular sanctity, were endowed by their 
devotion with liberal grants of lands and peasants. 
Even the humiliating tribute which the kings of 
Burgundy and the Gueljphs of Altorf were bound 
to offisr at the shrine of St. Othmar, was an annual 
commemoration of the antiquity of their house. 
'They made atonement for the guilt of their 
ancestors, who, in the eighth centufy, had go- 
verned the Duchy of Alemannia, and had abused 
their power in the persecution of the saint. 

The darkness of German history in the ninth 
and tenth centuries, has cast a veil over the lives 
and characters of the ancient Guelphs. But it 

may 
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may be presumed that they were illiterate and 
valiant; that they plundered churches in their 
youth and restored them in their old age; that 
they were fond of arms, horses and hunting ; and 
that they resisted with equal spirit the exercise of 
arbitrary and legal power. St. Conrad,* alone of 
his race (892—976) by seeking a place in heaven, 
has deserved a memorial on earth. After his 
education in the school, and his service in the 
chapter of Constance, he was raised by a free 
election to the Episcopal chair (934) which he 
continued to fill forty-two years. The church was 
enriched by his patrimony and defended by his 
kindred : the Bishop of Constance did not affect 
the austere life of an hermit, and his temperate 
manners were those of a German noble ; but his 
chastity was immaculate from sin or scandal, he 
was assiduous in prayer, and his religious merits 
were crowned by the pilgrimage of Jerusalem.! 
The miracles of St. Conrad are fancied with some 
degree of taste: he voided harmless, a spider 
which he had bravely swallowed in the com- 
munion-cup ; and he delivered two souls, who, in 
the form of birds, were enduring their purgatory 

* The Life of St. Conrad (Leibnitz Scriptores Rerum Bruns 
wicensiuRi, torn. ii. p. 1 — 14,) may be illustrated by the Origines 
Guelficae, (torn. ii. p. 206 — 212,) and the proofs or documents of 
the fifth Book (No. 7, 8, 9) 

t From the word tertio in the Life of St. Conrad, (c. vi.) it is 
supposed that he thrice visited Jerusalem. I am more inclined 
to suspect that mane has been dropt by a careless transcriber: 
three pilgrimages are useless and improbable. 

X fi in 
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in the water-fell of the Rhine. But the most 
marvellous scene was exhibited at the church and 
abbey of Einsidlen, the Loretto of Switzerland, 
which, under the name of our Lady of the Hermits, 
is annually visited by many thousand pilgrims.* 
The clergy, nobility, and people, had flocked to 
the feast of the dedication, (948); but at the 
midnight hour of the vigil, the Bishop of Constance 
was favoured with an extraordinary vision. The 
heavens were opened ; Jesus Christ arrayed in the 
episcopal habits accompanied by the Virgin Mary, 
and attended by a choir of angels, descended from 
on high to officiate at his own altar: the saints 
and martyrs assumed the characters of priest» and 
deacons, and the whole consecration was perfonnedi. 
according to the ritual of the church. In the. 
morning the bishop arose, he related his dream ; a. 
voice from the sky or the roof, announced that 
the place was already holy ; and this visionary act 
has been acknowledged by the decrees of Rome. 
One hundred and forty-seven years after his death,. 
Conrad was canonized by Pope CalixtusII. (1123):. 
the Guelphic name was honoured by this celestial 
kinsman, and the liberal devotion of Henry the 
Black, Duke of Bavaria, declared him the worthy 
nephew of the saint. 

As soon as St. Conrad was received into heaven.. 

* One Avmfntff^ioufanif according to the Bioclrrafe calculation of 
Mr. Coxel The English traveller lashes our Lady of the Henniti 
with the spirit of a protestant rather than of a philosopher ; and. 
his excellent translator corrects him nith the enthusiasm, not o£ 
a bigot, but of a po«t. 

he 
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he should have secured an act of indemnity for 
the obsolete sins of his family. But St. Othmar 
was still inexorable, and the eflFects of his revenge 
were felt by the tenth generation of the Guelphs. 
By the grand-daughter, perhaps, of the Emperor 
Otho I. Rodolph II. of Altorf, had two sons, Henry 
and Guelph. The eldest, an impatient youth, 
denied the annual payment of his sin-oiFering ; but 
the denial was soon followed by his untimely 
death. After hunting the roe-buck in the moun- 
tains> he reposed his wearied limbs under the 
shadow of a rock, an huge fragment fell on his 
head, and the vindictive saint might behold him 
rolling down the precipice. The submission of 
his brother Guelph IV. was rewarded with a 
longer and more glorious life. Rich in lands and 
potent in arms, he long tormented his neighbour 
the Bishop of Frisingen, attended the Emperor to 
his coronation at Rome, and afterwards joined 
against him in a successful rebellion. His nuptials 
with Imiza, daughter of the Count of Luxenbuigh, 
and niece of the Empress St. Cunegonde, were 
productive of two children, of Guelph V. who 
succeeded his father, and of Cunegonde or Cuniza 
the future heiress of her family, who was given in 
marriage to the Marquis Azo, with eleven hundred 
or eleven thousand mansi of land* in the valley of 

Elisina 

* From the customs and charters of Lombardy Muratod at- 
tempts to determine the usual mantvM (Antichitit Estense, tom. i. 
p. 3 — 5;) and his evaluation would produce two hundred, or 
more probably twenty thousand English acres. But he finds 

that 
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Elisina in Lombardy.* The portion appears to 
have been worthy of a prince; but the situation, 
the measure, and the value 6f the estate, caimot 
now be exactly defined. 

After Europe was moulded into the feudal 
system, an independent chieftain would have stood 
naked and alone ; the fear of injury was stimulated 
by the ambition of favour, and the descendants of 
Ethico and Henry were more inclined to follow 
the example of the son, than to sympathize with 
the feelings of the father. Guelph V. the brother 
of Cunegonde, was invested with the Diichyof 
Carinthia, and the Marquisate of Verona (1047); 
an important province, which included the country 
of Tirol, and commanded the passage of the. 
Rhsetian Alps. But the seiTant of Henry III. 
maintained the vigour of his character, and the 
pride of his birth. An Italian diet was sum- 
moned according to custom in the plain of Ron- 
caglia. Guelph, at the head of his vassals, waited 
three days without seeing or hearing from the 
Emperor : on the fourth he sounded the trumpet 
of retreat, and, though he met Henry on the way, 
neither threats, nor prayers, nor promises, could 

that some numsi were of more ample dimenaions ; and I could 
acquiesce in the loose definition of as much land as will maintain 
a peasant with his family. 

* Leibnitz understands the Val d'Elsa in Tuscany, and his 
opinion is approved by Eccard and Fontanini ; (Origines Guelficae, 
torn. ii. p. 223, 224.) But Gruber dissents from his text; and 
MQratori wishes to read Vallis LusinUf the village and manor of 
Lusia in the Veronese territory, which soon afterwards appear in 
the possession of the Marquis Azo. 

prevail 
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prevail on him to return. An arbitrary tax of a 
thousand marks had been imposed on the citizens 
of Verona; their Marquis in arms flew to their 
relief, and the concessions of the Emperor could 
scarcely purchi^ an ignominious escape. This 
act of patriotism or rebellion, for which he is said 
to have testified some remorse, concludes the story 
of the Duke of Carinthia. He died (1055) child- 
less, in the prime of life, the last male of his family. 
Desirous of exchanging the temporal goods which 
he was about to lose, for an everlasting possession 
in heayen, Guelph endowed the Abbey of Wein- 
garten Mnth the rich gift of his estates and vassals. 
Two of his principal servants accepted the tes- 
tament ; but after his funeral they were resisted 
in the execution of this rash and unjust deed, 
which offended even the prejudices of the age. 
Imiza his mother was not ignorant that her 
daughter Cunegonde had left a son : she dis- 
patched messengers into Italy, and the youth on 
his arrival annulled the donation, and asserted his 
own right, as the true and legitimate heir of the 
ancient Ouelphs. 

Two sti-eams of noWe blood,^the two families of 
£ste and the Guelphs, were united in the son of 
A20 and Cunegonde, who obtained the maternal 
name of his grandfather and uncle. By the ifiar- 
riage settlement, which seems to have excluded 
the younger children, Guelph VI. was assured of 
the patrimony of his father : he already possessed 
the inheritance of his mother (1055) : his fortune 
was adequate to his birth, and his warlike, ambi- 
tious 
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tious spirit soared above his fortune. An Italian 
by nature and education, he was a German by 
adoption ; and from the age of manhood the Lord 
of Altorf had iSxed his residence and his hopes in 
the country that was the seat of government. In 
the diet of Goslar (1071) he was invested by the 
Emperor Henry IV. with the duchy of Bavaria, 
which in that age extended to the confines of Hun- 
gary, and his nuptials were celebrated with Judith 
the daughter of Baldwin, count of Flanders, and 
the widow of a titular King of England.* These 
titles are illustrious: but the Brunswick princes, 
who are lovers of truth and freedom, will permit 
me to observe that they were dearly purchased by 
the sacrifice of virtue. His first wife was Ethe- 
linda the daughter of Henry, duke of Bavaria: 
their alliance was consecrated by oaths, and while 
fortune smiled Guelph was a tender husband and 
a pious son. But after Henry, in the storms of 
faction, had been proscribed by the Emperor, the 
Xjord of Altorf deserted the father, repudiated the 
daughter, and basely solicited the spoils of a friend 
with whom it was his duty to fall. Gold and sil* 
ver are the idols of a venal court ; the Guelphic pa- 
trimony was injured by hb profuse ambition ; and 
his ascent to one of the most eminent dignities of 
the republic was disgraced by tlie public reproach 

of ingratitude and perjury .f By the early and ob- 
stinate 

* Of Toetus, son of Earl Godwin and younger brother of Ha* 
rold, against whom, with a Norwegian army he had unsuccess- 
fully disputed the crown. 

t Cunctis detestantibus, quod clarissimam et inopinatissimam iii 

Republica 
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^nate revolt of the Duke of Bavaria against his 
imperial benefactor, these reproaches will be tinged 
with a blacker dye, if the defence of the church 
does not absolve from all moral obligations. What- 
soever were his sins they were expiated, however, 
by a pilgrimage to the Holy Land : the greater part 
of his army was buried in the plains of Asia Minor; 
and he died on his return, at Paphos, in the Isle of 
Cyprus (1101). His life had been prolonged to an 
advanced period ; yet he survived only four years 
the longevity of his father the Marquis Azo. The 
articles of settlement were rigorously exacted by the 
Bavarian duke : but the sons of the second mar- 
riage, Fulk and Hugh, opposed their elder brother 
in the passes of the Alps, and his insatiate avarice 
yielded to a more equal treaty of partition. 

By the Queen Dowager of England, the first 
Guelphic duke of Bavaria had two sons, Guelph 
VII. and Henry, sumamed the Black. The eldest 
at the age of seventeen (1089) was sent into Italy, 
and commanded by his parents to ascend the nup- 
tial bed of Matilda the Great Countess of Tuscany^ 
who had attained the autumnal ripeness of forty- 
three years. This heroine, the spiritual daughter 
of Gregory VII. was twice married : but interest 
rather than love directed her choice, and her vir- 
ginity was twice insulted by a crooked dwarf, and 
an impotent boy. ♦*♦•♦♦♦•♦* 



Republica dignitatem tarn foedi ambitione poUuisset, says Lam* 
bert, with a sense and style far above the eleventh century. « 

Y Their 
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Their conjugal union was hopeless ;* but six. years 
(1089 — 1095) elapsed between the marriage and 
the divorce ; and the government of Tuscany was 
administered in their joint names, till the imperious 
temper of Matilda provoked the grandson of Azo 
to reveal a secret which her pride would have con- 
cealed from the world. On his fathers decease 
Guelph VII. succeeded to the duchy of Bavaria 
(1 101) of which he had already obtained tlie rever- 
sion : his power ranked him among the first princes; 
of Germany; and when he represented the ma- 
jesty of the empire, a sword of state was carried 
before him. The Bavarians applauded the mild- 
ness of his sway, and hb paternal care in the edu- 
cation of the noble youth. At Rome he appeared 
with dignity as the mediator between the Emperor 
and the Pope. The French who saw him. at 
Troycs, at the head of a great embassy, were asto- 
nished by the huge corpulence and sonorous voice, 
which, in his person^ however, were not the attri- 
butes of manhood. After a reign of nineteen years 
he died (1120), most assuredly, without children ; 
and his younger brother Henry the Black reunited 
all the subordinate fiefs and allodial estates of the 
family in Germany and Italy •! 

* For more particular information see Cosmas, Dean of tke 
cburch of Prague, whom I only know by the Abr6g6 Chronolo- 
giqiie de THistoire' d'ltalie of the most accurate St. Marc (torn, 
iv. p. 1253). Some faults and fables may weaken his credit, 
but of the impotence of Guelph VII. I cannot entertain a doubt » 

t ^^ the two first Guelphs of Bavaria in the sixth book of the 
Origines Guelfics, torn. ii. 

TiU 
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Till the beginning of the twelfth century the 
provincial honours of the Marquisses of Este, the 
Lords of Altorf, and even the Dukes of Bavaria, 
were those of a private though illustrious family : 
and the series of their names and actions must be 
pailifuUy extracted from the occasional hints of 
charters and chronicles. During a subsequent 
period of an hundred years the Este-Guelphs, the 
princes of the Brunswick line, are the first actors 
in the revolutions of the empire : their lives and 
characters are deeply impressed on the annals of 
the times ; and our loose memorials will assume 
Ihe tone of an historical narrative. 

After the death of his elder brother, Henry the 
Black, son of Guelph VI. and grandson of the 
Marquis Azo, had succeeded to the duchy of Ba- 
varia and the estates of the family. He survived 
only six years (1120—1126); but his political 
weight on a vacancy of the throne contributed to 
fix die right of election in the German aristocracy* 
The royal funeral of Henry V. was solemnly per- 
formed ; and the Duke, with the sacerdotal and 
noble attendants, subscribed a wnt of summons 
which speaks the language of liberty and resent- 
ment. The diet was held in the neighbourhood 
of Mentz; the separate tribes, the Franks, the 
Swabians, the Bavarians, encamped on either side 
©f the Rhine, and the immediate vassals with their 
numerous and warlike followers, composed an 
assembly or rather army of sixty thousand soldiers 
and freemen. But the archbishop, a dexterous 

Y 2 statesman, 
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statesman, removing the scene from the camp ta 
the cathedral, transferred the right of voting from 
the many to the few, and as the comparative few 
were still too many in his eyes, the previous nomi- 
nation of an emperor was devolved on a select 
committee of ten princes and prelates, the first 
rudiments of the electoral college. Three candir 
dates, Leopold, Marquis of Austria, Lothaire, Duk^ 
of Saxony, and Frederic, Duke of Swabia, were 
unanimously named : and the two former, after a 
modest refusal for themselves, engaged to support 
the choice of the majority. The evasions of the 
Duke of Swabia betrayed a secret and offensive 
presumption of hereditary right. He was the son 
of Frederic of Stauffen, a soldier of fortune : but 
his mother Agnes was the daughter and sister of 
the two last emperors. He shared with his brother 
Conrad the rich inheritance of the Ghibelline or 
Franconian house, and his ambition might be co- 
loured by the examples of the preceding reigns. 
These examples and this ambition the electors had 
tesolved to crush by the free choice of Lothaire pf 
Saxony : but the attempt was dangerous, as long 
as the Bavarian duke might cast iivto the opposite 
scale the votes of hist dependant bishops,, and the 
swords of his military vassals. His personal attach-? 
ment, for he had given his sister to Frederic, in- 
sensibly yielded to stronger arguments of public 
or private interest Henry the Black appeared iii 
the cathedral of Mentz, and no sooner had he as- 
^nted to the wishes of the majority, than th<; 

Saxon 
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Saxon was proclaimed in triumph, and the Swabian 
fled in despair. 

The difference of an hereditary or elective mo* 
narchy is of small moment to a dying man ; nor 
did Henry survive many months the diet of Mentz. 
In his last moments (1126) the fears of supersti^ 
tion prevailed : but he contrived to expire in the 
habit of a monk, and thus disappointed the infer* 
nal spirits who might have formed some pretensions 
to the soul of the duke. The devotion of Conrad 
his eldest son is far more edifying and meritorious. 
The noble youth embraced the solitary life of a 
priest: renouncing a princely inheritance, the 
pride of the world, exercise of arms, and the hope 
of posterity. His birth and virtue must have 
raised him to the archbishopric of Cologne, had 
he not escaped from this new temptation to the 
Abbey of Clairvaux in France, where he pro- 
nounced the vow of a Cistercian monk, under the 
austere discipline of St. Bernard. Even this di&r 
cipline was too soft for his increasing fervour ; he 
undertook a pilgrimage to the Holy Land, and 
buried himself in the cell of an hermit of the 
desert. The decay of his health, which had been 
broken by immoderate penance, compelled him 
to return : he found a grave at Bari on the sea 
coast of Italy ; his memory is still revered by the 
people; and in the present century (1722) the re* 
lies of St. Conrad have been carried in procession 
to obtain from heaven the blessing of seasonable 
rain. 

As 
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As the eldest son was dead to the world, the 
feudal and allodial estates were divided between 
the* two surviving brothers, Henry the Proud and 
Guelph VIII, ; but the right of primogeniture 
was considered, and Henry alone, in his twenty- 
fifth year, succeeded to the title and office of Duke 
of Bavaria. His character may be estimated by 
the first acts of his government in the provincial 
diet of Ratisbon ; every complaint was heard, 
every wrong redressed, every crime punished ; and 
the civil judge was protected by the military com- 
mander. In a circuit round the province he re- 
conciled the quarrels of his vassals, and exacted 
the most effectual sureties of oaths and pledges 
for the suspension of private war ; the castles of 
the disobedient were demolished, their persons 
were proscribed, and Bavaria enjoyed a respite of 
ten years (1 126 — 1136) from the disorders of the 
feudal system. The duke had levied a tax on the 
citizens of Ratisbon, but the produce was surely 
inadequate to the expense of a stone bridge of fif« 
teen arches, which he constructed over the deep 
and rapid stream of the Danube. Churches and 
convents are the monuments of the middle age ; 
and a work of public use attests the sense as well 
as the riches of the founder. 

The marriage of Gertrude, the daughter and 
heiress of the Emperor Lothaire, with Henry the 
Proud, was not accomplished till after his father's 
death ; but it may be presumed that his desertion 
of a brother-in-law for a stranger was purchased 

by 
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by the hope or promise of this valuable alliance. 
The nuptial feast was celebrated, in the summer, 
(1 126) on the banks of a pleasant river : the spaci- 
ous meadows were covered with tents and edifices 
of timber, and the scene might have presented a 
pleasing and pastoral image, if the sound of arms» 
the riot of intemperance, and the pride of rank 
could have been excluded from an assembly of 
German nobles. A general invitation attracted 
twenty ^h* thirty thousand guests; the princes, 
barons, and knights, their numerous retinues, and 
the crowd of meaner spectators ; and the festival 
was continued several weeks by the profuse^ hos- 
pitality of the bridegroom, who bore away the 
prize in all the tournaments of chivalry. In the 
rising troubles of the empire the services of the 
Duke of Bavaria recommended him to the confi- 
dence and gratitude of his august father (1 126 — 
I1S5X The Ghibelline brothers rose in arms 
against the successful candidate, and Conrad slo 
cepted the title of King ; their adherents were nu- 
merous in Italy and Germany, and they seduced 
the. fidelity of Albert, Archbishop of Mentz, the 
master-mover in the election of Lothaire. '^ Em- 
brace the prelate, (says Henry in a private letter,) 
but trust him not. Honey is on his lips, but his 
heart is filled with the Uackest gall." The sword 
of the Duke of Bavaria was not less useful than 
his political sagacity ; and Lothaire stimulated his 
courage by exhorting him to march, like Judas 
Maccabsus, against the enemies of the Lord. 

Their 
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Their power extended from the Upper Danube 
to the Lower Rhine ; the artificial strength of the 
province had suggested a vulgar saying, that the 
dukes of Swabia never moved without a castle at 
their horse's tail ; but their best reliance was on 
the firm and faithful support of the cities of Spires 
and Ulm. The reduction of these cities may be 
ascribed to the valour and conduct of the Guelphic 
prince: he surprized and vanquished his uncle 
Frederic who was advancing to the relief of Spires ; 
and the walls, even the buildings of Ulm were 
levelled to the ground by his irresistible assault. 
After a series of losses and defeats the Ghibelline 
brothers resigned their pretensions, and implored 
their pardon, and Lothaire, without a rival, was 
acknowledged sole monarch of the German Em- 
pire. 

From Lothaire II., and his consort Richenza, 
the inheritance of Brunswick would legally de- 
scend to their daughter, whose husband, the Duke 
of Bavaria, already enjoyed in right of his mother 
the Saxon patrimony of the House of Billing. 
Before his accession their ducal office had been 
exercised by the emperor himself: he now wished 
to devolve it on some faithful client ; and what 
client could be more faithful than his adoptive 
son ? Tlie Guelphs, by their female alliance, pos- 
sessed a natural command on the banks of the 
Elbe and Weser ; the genius of Henry the Proud 
was equal to the double administration of Saxony 
and Bavaria ; precedents might be found of a simi- 
lar 
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iax union; and the complaint of pluralities was 
over-ruled by affection and silenced by authority. 
Few Christian kings in the twelfth century could 
vie with the power and dominion of the Duke of 
Saxony and Bavaria, Supreme Governor of the 
Danish, Slavic, and Hungarian borders ; nor was 
a fair occasion neglected of restoring an Italian 
province to the elder branch of the Marquisses of 
Este, and, perhaps, of Tuscany. As the repre- 
sentative of the Cassars, and the King of the Lom- 
bards, Lothaire II. contested the illegitimate do- 
nation of the Countess Matilda to the Roman 
Church ; but he accepted, as a compromise, the 
investiture of her patrimony, which Was widely 
diffused from the Adriatic and the Po to the Tiber 
and the Tuscan sea. An annual quit-rent of one 
hundred marks of silver declared the supremacy of 
the pope, and the reversion was granted to Henry 
the Proud on condition that he should swear fide- 
lity and perform homage to the Apostolic See. 
The fortunate Henry was now raised above the 
level of a subject : he is addressed by his august 
father as the presumptive heir of the monarchy, 
and had Lothaire returned victorious from the 
Apulian war, a loyal diet might have gratilSed his 
wish in the election of a successor. The House of 
Brunswick might at this day be seated on the 
throne of Germany ; and if the sense and spirit of 
the Guelphs had kept inviolate their hereditary 
domains, they might have rekindled the lustre of 
the Imperial Crown, and asserted the prerogatives 
af Otho and Charlemagne. 

z WhUc 
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While Lothaire II. accomplished the indispensa* 
ble pilgrimage of his Roman coronation, his son*^ 
in-law was left behind to maintain peace or to pro- 
ecute war in the Teutonic kingdom (1 133). In a 
second expedition, the Emperor prepared to vindi* 
cate the altar and the throne from the schism of an 
anti-pope, and the rebellion of a King of Sicily. 
The powers of Germany obeyed his summons. 
(1136); fifteen hundred knights and men at arms, 
marched under the banner of the Duke of Saxony 
and Bavaria ; Henry the Proud appeared as tlve 
second person in the host; the Italians beheld 
their future sovereign; and instead of the cold 
service of a vassal or mercenaiy, he displayed 
the active consciousness that he was labouring for 
himself. On the first descent from the Rhastian 
Alps the great grandson of the Marquis Azo 
stormed the castles of the lakes and mountains, 
visited the patrimony of his fathers, and granted, 
as the superior lord, the fief of Este to his cousins, 
of the younger branchy From Verona to Turin, 
and from Turin to Ravenna, he led or followed 
the royal standard, oppressed the proud, interceded 
for the prostrate, and subscribed the feudal laws^ 
which Lothaire promulgated in the Diet of Ron- 
caglia. After celebrating the festival of Christ- 
mas, the Emperor (11 37) divided his forces; with 
the main body he marched along the Adriatic coast 
into the heart of Apulia, while Henry the Proud 
passed the Apennine at the head of three thousand 
German horse. The bishops and magistrates wha 

had 
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had been expelled by popular insurrection were 
reinstated by his arms: Florence was besieged, 
Lucca was pardoned: he inflamed the territory 
^nd burst the gates of Sienna : the provinces were 
reduced ; and to his Saxon and Bavarian honours 
Henry added a third title of Duke of Tuscany. 
As the vassal of St. Peter he conducted Pope Inno- 
cent II. from the synod of Pisa to the siege of 
Sari, a march of five hundred miles through a 
schismatic people, an hostile country, a line of 
fortified towns, and the garrisons of Normans and 
Saracens in the service of Roger, King of Sicily. 
The powers of Henry were inadequate to the siege 
of Rome ; but in his progress to the south, the 
abbey of Mount Cassin, the principality of Capua, 
and the ecclesiastical province of Beneventum 
were compelled to acknowledge their lawful gover- 
nors. In the most perilous assaults his Germans 
were guided, and rallied, and checked by the hand 
of a master, and against the pontiff himself his 
vassal presumed to vindicate the rights of conquest 
and of the empire. After the interview of Lo- 
thaire and Innocent, the Teutonic army moved 
froiH the Upper to the Lower sea; the prudent 
valour of the Duke was equally conspicuous in the 
successful sieges of Bari and Salerno, and he might 
claim an ample share in the glory of his father, 
whose epitaph proclaims that he had driven the in* 
fideU from the continent of Italy. 

But these conquests were preserved only in the 
epitaph which was speedily to be inscribed on the 

z 8 sepulchre 
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sepulchre of Lothaire. An Apuiian summer lia^' 
melted the strength of the hardy Germans ; theiF 
retreat was spiritless and slow, and the Emperor, 
who felt the decay of life, liad scarcely descended 
from the Alps Avhen he expired (Dec. 3, 1137,) in 
a nameless village of Bavaria, leaving the posses- 
sion of Saxony and the hope of the empire to his^ 
adoptive son. The claims of Henry were founded 
on the superior advantages of merit and fortune. 
But the epithet of the proud betrays a vice in his 
character most offensive to a free-bom people: 
and his monopoly of power alarmed the jealousy 
of his peers who were apprehensive that the lord 
of so many provinces might subvert the balance of 
the constitution. The conspiracy of the ecclesias- 
tical and secular princes was encouraged by the 
policy of Rome, alike unmindful of ancient inju- 
ries and recent services. The Guelphs, who repre-* 
sented the House of Saxony, were sacrificed to the 
heirs of the Ghibelline or Franconian line; and 
the ambitious Conrad, who had abdicated the 
royal title, again ascended the steps of tlie throne 
(1138). An hasty, irregular meeting, anticipated 
the summons and the forms of election, but their 
choice was ratified by the consent of the nation. 
The Empress dowager Richenza and her Saxon 
vassals were compelled to attend the diet, and ta 
renounce the cause of their own candidate. Even 
Henry himself desisted from the fruitless contest^ 
and the imperial ornaments which he had received 
from his dying father were delivered with m^ny a' 

sigh^ 
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sigh, after many a delay^ into the hands of a rival. 
A barbarous people is attached to visible symbols : 
nor could the Germans acknowledge their lawful 
sovereign unless they beheld the crown and scep- 
tre, the sword and the lance, which had been con- 
secrated by ancient use and popular superstition. 

But the pride and power of Henry could nei- 
ther stoop to obey nor expect to be forgiven. The 
question was agitated whether two duchies could 
legally be vested in the same person, and it was 
soon decided in the negative by those who wished 
to oppress, and those who aspired to succeed the 
reigning duke. Perhaps Henry might have been 
allowed to retain either Saxony or Bavaria : but 
his spirit scorned the ignominious option: his 
refusal was interpreted as a crime ; by the sentence 
of revenge, envy and avarice assembled in a diet, 
he was stripped of all his possessions, and the head 
of the rebel was proscribed with the tremendous 
ceremonies which accompany the ban of the em- 
pire. The duchies of Saxony and Bavaria were 
respectively granted to their first and most power- 
ful vassals, to Albert the Bear, Margrave of Bran- 
denburgh, and to Leopold, Margrave of Austria. 
Leopold was the half-brother of the Emperor, and 
as the father of Albert had married a younger 
daughter of Duke Magnus, he disputed with the 
Guelphs the inheritance of the house of Billing. 
Bavaria, from the impulse of fear or affection, sub- 
mitted on the first approach of the Austrians, and 
so rapid was the revolution, so universally was he 
deserted) that Henry the Proud^ with only four. 

fol- 
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followers, escaped from the banks of the Danube 
to those of the Weser and the Elbe. Tliere indeed 
he made a vigorous and successful stand. Richenza 
embraced her daughter, and appealed to her fa- 
thers: the Saxons were impatient of a foreign 
master, the allodial estates of Brunswick and Lune- 
burgh poured forth a swarm of soldiers ; and no 
sooner had they recovered from their first astonish- 
ment, than the Guelphic vassals of Swabia and 
Bavaria resorted in crowds to the standard of 
their lord. The son-in-law of Lothaire found an 
army, and that army had a general ; his pride was 
stimulated by shame and resentment ; the Bear fled 
before the Lion, (I use the quaint language of the 
age,) and Albert of Brandenburgh sought a refuge 
in the court of his benefactor. Exasperated by 
this haughty defiance, Conrad himself marched 
against the rebel at the head of a royal army : but 
on a nearer survey of his strength the Emperor 
halted, doubtful of the event; a parley was 
sounded, a negociation was opened, a diet was 
announced. In a general, perhaps a more impartial 
assembly, Henry prepared to defend the justice of 
his cause by arguments as well as by arms, when, 
after a short illness in hjs thirty-seventh year 
(1 1 39) his worldly contentions were terminated by 
^e hand of death. A death thus premature, thus 
sudden, thus seasonable, might awaken suspicions 
of poison : and these suspicions have been propa- 
gated and believed by the zeal of party : but they 
are not justified by the character of the times, of 
tSie nation, or of the personal adversaries of the* 
-•- Duke 
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Duke of Saxony. The Germans of the twelfth 
century might be often cruel, but they were sel- 
dom perfidious. 

After the decease of Henry the Proud, ( 1 1 39) the 
eldest hope of the Guelphic line reposed on his 
only son, the third Henry, an orphan of ten years 
of age, who afterwards claimed the royal appella* 
tion of the Lion, either from his father, his cha- 
racter, or his armorial ensigns. The personal re- 
sentments which had been excited by the pride of 
the late duke might be disarmed by the tender 
innocence of his successor ; but political enemies, 
and some of them were bishops, are rarely moved 
by generosity or compassion, and the young Lion 
must have been caught in the toils had not his 
brave and faithful Saxons defended with perseve- 
ring arms the child of the nation. His grand-mo- 
ther Richenza, a womali as it should seem of sense 
and spirit, possessed the affection, and assumed the 
regency of the country : but her daughter Gertrude, 
a blooming and impatient widow, was too soon 
(1 141) persuaded to form an hostile connexion, and 
her second marriage with Henry, Margrave of 
Austria, the brother and successor of Leopold, ap^ 
peared to countenance the usurpation of Bavaria. 
Yet this alliance was productive of a truce and a 
treaty, and the son of Gertrude, renouncing by his 
mother's advice the Bavarian duchy, was acknow- 
ledged as Duke of Saxony by the Emperor and 
empire ; a specious act, which ensured some years 
of domestic peace, without any material injury to 
the right of the minor. The education of Henry. 

the 
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the Lion was that of a Saxon and a soldier, to 
support the inclemency of the seasons, to disdain 
the temptations of luxury, to manage the horse 
and the lance, to contend with his equals in the 
exercise of military and even civil virtues, and to 
disguise the superior gifts of fortune, perhaps of 
nature, by the winning graces of modesty and gen- 
tleness. At eighteen (1 147) the Duke of Saxony 
and, as he still deemed himself, of Bavaria, was 
introduced at the diet of Frankfort into an assem- 
bly of men and princes ; and the recent institution 
of knighthood supplied the national custom of de- 
livering the sword and spear to a noble youth. 
Europe was then agitated by the preparations of 
the second crusade : the Emperor Conrad and the 
King of France had listened to the voice of St.- 
Bernard^ and while the flame of enthusiasm was 
kindled in every martial bosom, the spirit of Henry 
would prompt him to march, and might lead him 
to perish in the dangerous adventure. But the 
northern states of Germany, with their allies of 
Denmark and Poland, preferred an holy warfare 
less remote, more beneficial, and equally merito- 
rious, against the idolatrous Slavi of the Baltic 
coast ; and one hundred and sixty thousand sol- 
diers of Christ were speedily enrolled to convert or 
exterminate his enemies. The Duke of Saxony, 
with a numerous body of his vassals and subjects, 
unfurled the Ixpmer of the cross ; and although 
this first campaign was neither successful nor glo- 
rious, he shewed himself on a splendid theatre to 
^ Christians and Pagans of the North. After 

the 
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the return of the Emperor from the Holy Land, 
Henry the Lion endeavoured, without success, to 
wrest Bavaria from his Austrian competitor ; but 
while he was detained on the Danube, a messenger 
announced that Conrad had entered Saxony with 
a great army. ^^ Command my vassals (replied the 
dauntless chief) to assemble at Brunswick: on 
Christmas-day they shall find me at their head." 
The term was short, the distance was long, the 
passes were guarded; yet the Duke was faithful 
to his appointment Disguising his person, with 
only three attendants, he darted swift and secret 
through the hostile country, appeared on the fifth 
day in the camp of Brunswick, and forced his im- 
perial adversary to sound a precipitate retreat. 
(U50.) 

During the minority of Henry, a valiant unele, 
Gkielph VIIL asserted in arms the cause of his 
nephew : but if the proscription of the father and 
the renunciation of the son were admitted as legal 
acts, he claimed Bavaria as the patrimony of his 
ancestors. His reasons were specious ; his troops 
were drawn from the hereditary estates of Swabia 
and Italy; the subsidies of the Kings of Sicily and 
Hungary fomented the rebellion; he often pre- 
vailed in the battles and sieges of a ten years war ; 
and if Guelph was sometimes crushed by the 
weight of imperial power his invincible spirit rose 
more terrible from every defeat. It was at one of 
these battles that the contending shouts of Hye 
Guelph ! Hye Ghibelline ! produced the names of 
4be two factions so famous afterwards and so fatal 

A A in* 
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in the annals of Italy. It was in one of these 
sieges that a splendid example was displayed of 
conjugal tenderness and faith. As an offended 
sovereign, Conrad had refused all terms of capitu-- 
lation to the garrison of Winesberg ; but as a cour- 
teous knight he permitted the women to depart 
with such of their precious effects as they them- 
selves could transport The gates of the town 
were thrown open ; and a long procession of ma- 
trons, each bearing a husband, or at least a man, 
on her shoulders, passed in safety through the ap- 
plauding camp. This moral story, which is told 
(if I am not mistaken) by the spectator, may be 
supported, however, by ancient evidence : but the 
wife of Guelph, the Duchess Ita, must be excluded 
from the honourable list ; since her husband was 
actually in the field, attempting with insuffi- 
cient forces the relief of Winesberg. After seven 
campaigns, (1140 — 1147}) these destructive hosti- 
lities were suspended by the engagement of the 
rival chiefs in the second crusade ; but no sooner 
had they reached Constantinople, than Guelph, 
under the pretence of sickness, deserted the ser- 
vice of the holy sepulchre. He returned by sea ; 
and, after a secret conspiracy with the King of Si- 
cily and the senators of Rome, passed through 
Italy, descended from the Alps, and resumed an 
impious war against the absent servants* of the 
cross. In the battle of Flocberg (1150) against 
Henry, the son of Conrad, he strove to cover the 
retreat of his fainting troops ; their heavy armour 
protected them from mortal wounds; but throe 

hundred 
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hundred of his knights were made prisoners ; the 
treatment of their leader, a supposed captive, was 
debated in the Emperor's council, and his triumph 
was announced to the east and west. The captive, 
alas! was still free and vigorous, and obstinate. 
Instead of suing for pardon, he stipulated a treaty 
(1151); and the favours of the court were the re- 
ward of his long opposition. But the mind of 
Guelph was still hostile to the persecutors of his 
family, and he joined with his peers, who refused 
to attend their unpopular sovereign in his Roman 
pilgrimage. 

Aftei! the decease of Conrad, the unanimous 
election of hi$ nephew Frederic Barbarossa (1 152) 
appeared to open a new prospect of concord and 
peace. The aspiring monarch, who already grasp* 
ed the kingdoms of Italy, embraced the Margrave 
of Austria and the Guelphic princes as his friends 
and kinsmen, and sincerely laboured to terminate 
their Bavarian quatrel by an amicable compromise, 
or a judicial sentence. The claimant pressed a 
speedy decision ; but the actual possessor inter- 
posed so many eva9ions and delays, that the final 
settlement was postponed till the Emperor should 
return from his Roman coronation. Frederic pass- 
ed the Alps with a court and antay not unworthy 
of the successor of Charlemagne (1 154) : the uncle 
and the nephew were desirous of showing their 
power and proving their loyalty, and the gallant 
squadrons that marched under the banner of the 
Lion were equal in number to those of the Em- 
peror himself. From the siege of Tortona and the 

A A 2 camp 
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camp of Milan, in which the name of Henry is 
mentioned with honour, I hasten to the Vatican, 
(1155). A transient harmony prevailed between 
the spiritual and temporal monarchs of Christen- 
dom : but the imperial crown had scarcely been 
placed on the head of Frederic, when the alarm^ 
bell rang from the Capitol, and the august rites 
were disturbed by an assault of the Romans from 
the bridge St. Angelo. The Germans stood in 
arms, and battle-array; after a conflict of some 
hours, they slew or drove into the river a thousand 
rebels, without losing a single man ; and the glory 
of the day was ascribed to the Duke of Saxony, 
who fought in the foremost ranks. At his entreaty 
the Pope relaxed the strictness of ecclesiastical 
discipline : the Emperor declared him the firmest 
pillar of his throne ; and as Frederic was yout^ 
and brave he might express the genuine feelings 
of affection and esteem* On his first entrance 
into Italy, Henry had exercised the rights of prb* 
mogeniture and dominion, in renewing tiie prece-' 
ding grants to his cousins the* Marquisses of £ste. 
The son of Cunegonde was many years older than 
the children of Garsenda : and the descendant of 
the former was already in the fourth, while* the 
posterity of the latter was only in the second, de- 
gree fiom their common parent. 

Without involving Germany in a civil war, the 
restitution of Bavaria could no longer be delayed4 
The Emperor had pledged his word; the diets 
had pronounced their sentence ; and the perform* 
aiice was imperiously urged by the arguments, the 

services,. 
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sei-vices, and the power of Henry the Lion, who 
had received the homage of the nobles, and the 
oaths and hostages of the city of Ratisbon. A 
fair compensation, however, was yielded to his 
fether^in-law, the uncle of Frederic Barbarossa, as 
soon as he desisted from a possession of eighteen 
years; and the agreement, which had been dis- 
cussed in many private assemblies, was consum- 
mated by a public ceremony in the plain of Ratis^ 
bon (1 156). Henry, Margrave of Austria, resign- 
ed the seven banners, or symbols, of the Bavarian 
duchy, into the hands of the Emperor, who deli- 
vered them to Henry the Lion: but the Guelphic 
prince immediately returned two of these banners 
which were used by Frederic in the investiture of 
his uncle. The Margrave of Austria was created 
an independent duke : his territories, with the addi- 
tion of three neighbouring counties, were for ever 
enfranchised from the dominion of Bavaria : the 
right of succession was extended to his female heirs, 
and hi$ extraordinary privileges seemed to raise 
him above a subject of the empire. By this act 
the circle of the Duke of Bavaria was circuiti- 
scribed: but the bishops of the province still attend* 
ed his courts ; and he stretched a real or nominal 
jurisdiction over the three remaining marches of 
Tirol, Styria^ and Istria, as far as the shores of the 
Adriatic gulf. 

After his return to allegiance, Guelph VIII. had 
been content with the vague appellation of Duke, 
till it was fixed and realized by the acquisition of 
the Italian provinces, in which his elder brother. 
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his uncle, and perhaps his more distant ancestors, 
had formerly reigned. From the liberality of his 
nephew, Frederic Barbarossa, (1153,) he received 
the titles and possessions of Duke of Spoleto, 
Marquis of Tuscany, Prince of Sardinia, and Lord 
of the house or patrimony of the Countess Matilda, 
against whose donation, as the heir of her second 
husband, he might lawfully protest. Her allodial 
estates on either bank of the Po, on either side of 
the Apennine had been dilapidated by waste and 
rapine; but the power of the Emperor, and the 
prudence of Guelph, reduced them into the form 
of a well regulated and productive domain. At 
the head of a strong army he performed the circuit 
of the Duchy and the Marquisate ; invested seven 
Counts with as many banners; garrisoned the 
castles with his faithful vassals, dictated his charters 
to his own notaries, revived in his parliaments the 
authority of 1;ihe royal laws, and bridled, with a 
firm hand, the ambitious independence of the 
Tuscan cities. Pisa alone was a free and flourishing 
repul^lic : but the Pisans, in every division, adhered 
to the Emperor; they respected the dignity of 
his Lieutenant, and it was only through the 
medium of their maritime conquests that Guelph 
could assume the title of Prince of Sardinia. 

The prosperity, of Henry the Lion had now 
reached its summit, and he might justly fear the 
revolution of the descending wh^el. A sovereign, 
the most opulent and fortunate of his age, was 
reduced to the state of a culprit, a suppliant, an 
exile J aqd the last fifteen years of his life (1180 

1195,) 
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1195,) exemplified the sage remark of antiquity, 
that no man should be pronounced happy before 
the hour of his death. 

To the resentment, legitimate or unjust, of the 
Emperor Frederic Barbarossa, the cause of his ruin 
must be ascribed. The long union of these princes 
had been apparently cemented by a singular con- 
formity : they had both passed the middle season 
^f life without any male posterity. On both 
sides they entertained and encouraged a fond hope 
of surviving and inheriting; but amidst their 
professions and professions, each was tempted to 
hate and despise the other for indulging the same 
wish which he secretly cherished in his own bosom. 
The Duke of Saxony was * first awakened from 
this dream of ambition, and his prospects were 
blasted by the birth (1165) of a royal infant, who 
at the age of four years was crowned King of 
Germany and heir apparent of the Roman Empire. 
Such a natural event, such a just exclusion might 
disappoint a presumptive successor ; but he could 
loudly complain of the avarice and treachery of 
his friend, who grasped with disingenuous arts the 
inheritance of their common uncle. I have already 
enumerated the titles and possessions of Guelph 
VIII. who reigned in the middle provinces of 
Italy, and aspired to found in its native soil a 
'second dynasty of the house of Este-Brunswick. 
His designs were seconded by the fair promise of 
a son, the ninth and last of his respectable name. 
The youth was educated in the arts of poUcjf and 
war ; during his father's abisence beyond the sea 

or 
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or the mountains, he supported the weight tif 
government ; and his finn humanity protected the 
Italian subjects against the rapine and violence of 
the German soldiers. But this new Marcellus was 
only shewn to the world. The father had retired 
to the banks of the Danube, apprehensive of losing 
the merit of a pilgrimage in the guilt of a schism : 
the son was permitted to lead his forces and to 
follow the Emperor : but Guelph IX. perished in 
this unfortunate campaign, a premature victim not 
of the enemy's sword, but of the epidemical 
disease which swept away so many thousands at 
the Mege of Rome. After this irreparable loss 
the Tuscan prince considered Henry the Lion as 
the sole representative of the Guelphic name : a 
will was drawn in favour of his nephew ; but as 
the Caisar of the twelfth centuiy was always 
prodigal and often poor, he required, for the as- 
surance of 80 many provinces, the grateful retri- 
bution of a gift, a loan, or a fine. The demand 
could not be refused, but the ill-timed parsimony 
of the new Cato so long hesitated, that the peevish 
old man was offended by the hesitation which 
bespoke a doubt of his honour or the expectation 
of his speedy death. So fair an opportunity of 
supplanting his cousin was seized by the vigilant 
and dexterous Frederic; he stepped forwiuds with 
an immediate offer of the money; the offer was 
eageriy accepted ; the pride of femily yielded to 
the impulse of passion, and Guelph VIII. sur- 
renders! to a Ghibelline heir, all his feudal and 
Allodial estates in Italy and Swabia, reserving only 

the 
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the enjoyment of them during his own life. The 
mortification of Henry was embittered by a tardy 
sense of his own folly ; his wounded spirit was 
inflamed by fresh injuries and new suspicions, and 
he accused the Emperor of tampering with his 
servants to betray their trust and deliver his castles, 
as soon as they should hear of their master's death 
or his pilgrimage to the Holy Land. 

While this deep animosity rankled in his breast, 
Henry the Lion was summoned (1174) to attend 
the Emperor beyond the Alps, and to draw his 
sword against the rebels of Lombardy. He dis- 
obeyed the sununons, and his disobedience might 
be justified by the spirit of the times and of. the 
constitution. The strict military duty of a vasssd 
was confined to the defence of Germany, and the 
imperial coronation at Rome. At the coronation 
of Frederic, the Duke had signalized his valour 
and fidelity. In a second voluntary expedition he 
had freely exposed his person and his troops ; but 
he could not submit to be the perpetual slave of 
obstinacy and ambition, to join in the oppression 
of an innocent and injured people, to persecute a 
Pope who was acknowledged by the greatest part 
of Christendom, and to prepare, by the conquest of 
Italy, the future servitude of his country. The 
complaint of age and infirmity may seem ill-adapted 
to the ripe manhood of forty-six years ; but a 
soldier might express no dishonourable fear of the 
climate, the diseases, and perhaps the poison which 
had been fatal to the bravest of his nation and 
family. The government of the two great duchies 

B B of 
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of Saxony and Bavaria, engaged the ful] attention 
of Henry the Lion, and his Slavic labours in war 
and peace were an ample discharge of his debt to- 
the church and state. Such reasons are specious, 
such scruples might be sincere ; but he debased 
their value by offering to accept as the reward of 
his military service tlie city of Goslar, which, 
would have given him the exclusive command of 
the silver mines. Frederic disdained to pay this 
exorbitant price, but he soon repented of his 
disdain : Milan had a^en from its ashes, the league 
of Loihbardy was powerful and united ; a ruinous- 
winter was consumed in the siege, or rather 
blockade of Alexandria; hia Germans fainted, his 
Bohemians retiretl, and his spirit .was reduced to 
implore the aid of an enemy who smiled- at his 
distress. The two princes had an interview at 
Chjavenna, hear the lake of Como. Henry was. 
stin cold and roexorable^ and after trying every 
mode of argument and prayer, the Emperor, such 
is the meanness of ambition, threw himself at the^ 
feet of his vassal. The unrelenttng vassal, with, 
secret joy and apparent confusion, raised his so-, 
vereign from the ground ; but he listened without 
displeasure to a loud whisper of .one of his at- 
tendants, " Suflfer, dread sir, the imperial crown to 
He at your feet, speedily iti must be placed on. 
your head." Some' vague professions of loyalty 
faintly coloured the denial and departure of the- 
Duke, aud.the Empress who had been an in- 
dignant witness of the scene, addressed her hu»* 
buid ill the vehemence of female passion, " Re- 
member 
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member what has passed, and God will remember 
it one day!" The admonition was needless, at 
leajst for the - temporal monarch* All hi^ sub* 
sequent misfortunes, the failure before Alexandria 
(1175), the loss of the battle of Lignano, (1176), 
the ignominious treaty of Venice (1177), were 
imputed to the. desertion of Henry the Lion; and 
the Emperor accused him in a public assembly of 
xm indirect conspiracy against his life and honour. 

After the revolt of Italy the genius and fortune 
of Frederic still commanded the obedience of the 
Germans," and the ruin of the Guelphic house 
was the first aim. of his. policy .and revenge. The 
pride of Henry has been arraigned for refusing an 
act of oblivion at the moderate price of five thou- 
sand marks of silver ; but ^uch a fine would have 
been a confession of guilt ratheic than a pledge of 
safety ; and the artful Ghibelline, after sacrificing 
his private resentments, would have maintained 
the character of an infiexible judge. 

In the portraits of the uncle and the nephew, 
of Guelph VIII., and Henry the Lion, a contem- 
ponuy (1158) has presumed to borrow the pencil 
of Sallust; and.Radevic observes with satisfaction, 
that the sublime characters ^ Cassar and Cato had 
been revived ia his 6wn age. Such indeed wa3 
the differ^bce of the. times and the countries that 
the comparison could not be very perfect or pre^ 
cise : the Cato of the twelfth century could not be 
animated by the patriotism of a citizen and the 
philosophy of a Stoic : nor could the new Cssar 

BBS possess 
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possess the universal genius which aspired and 
deserved to be the first of mankind. Yet the 
milder Guelph might be endowed with an amiable 
■facility of giving and forgiving, while the more 
.rigid Henry affected the useful virtues of patience, 
constancy, and justice. The tone of panegyric, 
the propensity of human nature, and the lives of 
the two heroes, will even prompt a suspicion that 
■their dissimilar merits degenerated into the oppo- 
site faults ; that the boundless indulgence of the 
uncle was often careless and profuse; and that thft 
inflexible severity of the nephew was not always 
exempt from harshness and pride. By those who 
may have seen Henry the Lion, he is described 
-with black eyes and hair, of a majestic countenance, 
middle stature, and muscular strength. His nobi- 
lity, riches and power were extraneous accidents ; 
but the Duke of Saxony and Bavaria stood new 
-thirty years (1150—1180) in a lofty station, t*ie 
second only in dignity and renown to one of the 
most illustrious of the German emperors. 

In the rudeness of the middle age, the task of 
government required rather a strong than a skilful 
hand. Servile labour and blind obedience were 
imposed on the pe<^le: the clergy exercised a 
separate jurisdiction ; and the nobles demanded 
only a judge and a leader, who himself followed 
the court and the standard of his supreme lordi 
The provinces of Henry the Lion extended to the 
foot of the Alps, and the shores of the Baltic ; his 
civil and teligious duties transported him beyon(| 
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the inountains and the sea : yet so rapid was his 
motion, so vigorous his command, that the absent 
prince was still present to the hopes of his subjects 
and the fears of his enemies. His valour had been 
signalized at Rome : in the second expedition of 
Frederic into Italy, the distress, or at least the 
difficulties of the Emperor, were relieved by the 
welcome arrival of the Guelphic troops : the Tus- 
cans and Swabians of the uncle, the Bavarians and 
Saxons of the nephew, almost doubled his army : 
and their seasonable succour determined the suc- 
cess of the siege of Crema, one of the most de- 
sperate actions of the war of Lombardy. Henry 
visited Bavaria as often as he was called (and he 
was often called) to redress injuries and pacify 
tumults ; and the foundation of Munich is a flou- 
rishing proof of his discernment and munificence. 
But Henry kept his principal residence in Saxony : 
Brunswick was his capital : the statue of a lion 
commemorates his name and dominion ; he fortified 
the city with a ditch and wall ; and, according to 
the balance of attack and defence, such fortifica- 
tions might afford a respectable protection. The 
silver mines of the Hartz^ which have been im- 
proved by liis successors^ were already worked by 
bis peasants, and in the scarcity of precious metals, 
this singular advantage rendered him one of the 
richest sovereigns in Europe. Jealous or envious 
of his greatness, the ecclesiastic and secular princea 
conspired on all sides against the Saxon Duke: 
from Bremen and Cologne to Magdeburgh they 
successively fell before him ; and a sentence of the 

diet 
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diet pronounced the injustice of their fkllen arms 
(1 166.) A King of Denmark was expelled by two 
competitors : he had acknowledged the supremacy 
of the empire; and the eloquence of prayers or of 
gold prevailed on Henry to vindicate his cause. 
The Duke passed the wall of the limits (1156), 
pillaged the city of Sleswick, and advanced' four- 
teen days march into the country: the approach 
of the Danes, the waiit of provisions, or the holy 
season of Lent compelled him to retreat; butiiie 
vessels of his Slavic subjetits transported Swcno to 
the isles, and the fugitive was reinstated in a third 
part of his kingdom. After the reunion of the 
Danish monarchy, Henry conttacted a public and 
private alliance with Waldemar I. : these ambitious 
princes had Several personal interviews ; and their 
confederate arms invaded- by sea and land the 
Slavic idolaters of the Baltic coast. 

The alternative of death or baptism had formerly 
been proposed to the Saxon aticestors of Henry 
the Lion. He presented the same alternative to 
the idolatrous Slavi, and a superstitious Age ap- 
plauded the triumph of the CaHiolic hero. At the 
end of tin years (1160—^1170) of an holy war, 
interrupted hbwev^i" by some truces, the powerful 
and obstinate tribe of "die Obotrites, who occupied 
the present duchy bf Mecklenburgh, were re- 
duced to accept' the laws and 'religion of the con- 
queror. In the open field, in ftiir battle, they 
could not stniggle with the arms and discipline of 
the ■Germtils; and such rude bulwarks as the 
natives could rafise were soon overthrown by the 
engines 
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engines that had been used in the sieges of Italy. 
But they often prevailed in the surprise and strata- 
gems of excursive hostility ; and the traces of their 
footsteps were lost in the impervious woods and 
morasses which overspread the face of the country. 
On the sea they were dexterous and daring pirates; 
and .unless the mouths of the rivers were carefully 
guarded^ they manned their light brigantines, and 
ravaged- with impunity the isles of Denmark and 
th& adjacent co^ts. To the first summons, Niclot, 
King^ or great prince, of the Obotrites, returned an 
answer of ironical submission, that he would adore 
Henry, and that Henry, if he pleased, might adore 
bis Christ ; a profane^ mockery, since the pagans 
themselves^ reconciled the worship of idols with 
tlie belief of a supreme deity. After the failure 
of a sally, the barbarian upbraided the effeminacy 
of his two. sons: it was incumbent on him to 
upbraid them by his own success ; but he fell in 
the ^rash attempt ; his head, as a grateful present, 
was sent to the Danish King ; and a third son, whcM 
served in the Christian army, applauded with 
savage zeal the justice of his £&ther s punishment. 
The two Inothers, Pribislaus and Wertislaus, suc- 
ceeded to tlie command, and delayed the servitude 
of the nation. In the siege of their most important 
fortress^ the elder hovered round the Saxon camp,, 
while the younger • assumed the more dangerous, 
task of defending the place. After refusing an 
honourable capitulation, Wertislaus threw himself 
on the mercy of the conqueror, who sent the royal 
captive to Brunswick, ignominiously bound in 

fetters 
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fetters of iron. A treaty soon placed him in the 
more responsible situation of an . hostage : the 
Obotrites, perhaps by his secret instigation, again 
rose in mhis ; but Wertisiaus himself was the victim 
of rebellion, and as soon as the Duke of Saxony 
entered the Slavic territory, he shewed the King 
hanging on a gibbet This act of cruelty may 
perhaps be justified by the maxims of war or policy: 
but if the Duke appealed to the recent massacre 
c^ Mecklenburgh, tlie rebels perhaps might plead 
the retaliation of some prior injuries. The fortune 
of the younger brother was less disastrous ; after a 
brave defence of his country and his gods, Pribislaus 
submiUed, like Witikind, to the yoke of necessity, 
and embraced, with apparent sincerity, the religion 
and maimers of the. victorious Germans. Henty/ 
who esteemed his valour, restored to the Christian 
vassals the greatest part of the dominions which he 
had wrested from the pagan adversary; and the 
reigning family of the dukes of Mecklenburgh is" 
lineally descended ^m Pribislaus, the last king of 
the Obotrites. The Slavic provinces beyond the 
Elbe were possessed by Henry the Lion, not as a 
portion of the Germanic empire, but as an abso- 
lute and independent conquest which he alone had 
been able to achieve. The Guelphic duke was 
styled the prince of princes, and legislator of. 
nations, and the three new bishops of the Obotrites 
received from his hand their pastoral crosier, a pre^ 
rogative which Rome had denied to the emperors: 
themselves. 
I observe with a mixture of pain and pleasure, 

the 
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the beneficial consequences of war and persecution. 
The improvement of agriculture and the arts alle- 
viated in some degree the servitude of the Christian 
proselytes. The Saxon castles of Henry and his 
vassals were gradually incorporated into flourish- 
ing towns. By the institutions of <^urches and 
convents the first rays of knowledge were diffused ; 
and from Holland, Flanders, and Westphalia, the 
vacant desert was replenished with industrious co- 
lonies who have almost extinguished the manners 
and language of the Slavic race. The foundation 
of Lubeck is a memorable event in the history of 
commerce. Near the mouth of the river Trave, 
that falls into the Baltic, that convenient station 
had been discovered and used by some Christian 
merchants: but their infant settlement was repeat- 
edly destroyed by fire, and the sword of the Pagans : 
and its progress was discouraged by the jealousy of 
Henry the Lion, till he had acquired (1 157) "fVom 
his vassal, the Count of Holstetn, the absolute and 
immediate property of the soil. Under &e shadow 
of his power, Lubeck arose on a broad and per- 
manent basis: the establishment of a mint and 
a custom-house declared the riches and the hopes 
of the sovereign : the seat of a bishop was trans- 
ferred to the rising city ; and the grant of a muni- 
cipal government secured the personal, and pre- 
pared the political liberty of the burghers. The 
proclamation of the Duke of Saxony to the Danes 
and Norwegians, the Swedes and Russians, dis- 
covers a liberal knowledge of the advantages of 
trade and the metliods of encouragement. Tliey 

c c are 
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are invited to frequent bis harbour of Wisby, with 
the assurance that the ways shall be open and secure 
by land and water ; that they shall be hospitably 
entertained and may freely depart ; that the impo- 
sition of duties shall be light and easy : that their 
persons and property shall be guarded from injury ; 
and that in case of death tlic effects of a stranger 
shall be carefully preserved for the benefit of his 
heirs. The charter of Henry to the merchants of 
the isle of Gothland is still extant ; the first outline 
of the maritime code of Wisby, as famous in the 
Baltic as the Rhodian laws had been formerly in 
the Mediterranean. This judicious policy was 
rewarded with a large and rapid increase : but the 
arts of cultivation have far less energy and effect 
than the spontaneous vigour of nature and freedom. 
The commerce and navigation of his favourite 
colony increased with her growing independence, 
and before the end of the thirteenth century, 
Lubeck became the metropolis of the sixty-four 
cities of the Hanseatic league. That singular 
republic, so widely scattered, and so loosely con- 
nected, was in possession, above two hundred 
years, of the respect of kings, the naval dominion 
of the Baltic, the Herring fishery, and the monopoly 
of a lucrative trade. Novogorod in Russia, Bergen 
in Norway, London in England, and Bruges in 
Flanders were their four principal factories or 
staples. The large ships of their numerous and 
annual fleets exported all the productions of the 
^ North, and sailed homewanls richly laden with 

the precious coiiunodities and manufactures of. the 
southern 
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southern climates. Lubeck, an imperial city, was 
soon enfranchised from the dominion of the House 
of Brunswick ; but Henry the Lion was revered as 
a founder; and his great grandson, Duke Albert, 
obtained from Henry III. (1366) the first £ngltsh 
charter of the Hanseatic towns. • 

The baptism, or the blood, of so many thousand 
pagans might have expiated the sins of the Catho- 
lic hero : but his conscience was still unsatisfied, 
his salvation was still doubtful, and it was in the 
fairest season of victory and peace (1172) that he 
accomplished the fashionable devotion of a pilgri- 
mage to the Holy Land. His first attendant Pri- 
bislaus. King of the Obotrites, exhibited to the 
world his own faith and the fame of the conqueror : 
the Bishop of Worms, the imperial ambassador, 
accompanied him as far as Constantinople; several 
eminent persons of the clergy and nobility imi- 
tated his example ; their followers were numerous : 
a ti*ain of horses and waggons transported the bag- 
gage and provisions, and the camp was guarded 
by twelve hundred knights or soldiers exercised in 
the use of arms. After leaving Ratisbon, and tht 
confines of Bavaria, the Guelphic prince was kind- 
ly entertained by Henry, Duke of Austria, their 
former differences were buried in oblivion, and 
they mingled their tears at the tomb of a mother 
and a wife. Hungary was the kingdom of a 
Christian ally; and the journey was continued by 
land and water from Vienna to Belgrade: the 
duke preferred the more easy, though perilous, na- 
vigation of the Danube ; but his progress was mea- 

c c 3 sured 
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sured by the march of the caravan which joined 
him every evening on the banks of the riven From 
Belgrade to Nissa he painfully advanced through 
the woods and morasses of Servia and Bulgaria, 
whose wild inhabitants, the nominal subjects of 
Christ and the Greek emperor, were more inclined 
to claim the privilege of rapine, than to exercise 
the laws of hospitality : they attacked his camp in 
the night; their feeble arms were repelled by his 
vigilance, and his genuine piety disdained the 
temptation of revenge. In the journey between 
Nissa and Constantinople, the way- worn pilgrims 
enjoyed the comforts of a civilized and friendly 
province, and the Emperor Manuel, who had sent 
an embassy to Brunswick, received Henry as the 
equal of kings. The wealth and luxury of the 
Byzantine court were ostentatiously displayed, and 
after the pleasur/ss of the chace and banque^ 
the Saxon or his chaplains disputed with the 
Greeks on the procession of the Holy Ghost The 
friendship of the two princes was confirmed by 
mutual gifts, and the Russian furs were, perhaps, 
overbalanced by the horses and arms, the scarlet 
cloth and fine linen of Germany. A stout ship 
was provided for the duke and his peculiar retinue, 
and the voyage from Constantinople to St. John 
of Acre, on the coast of Palestine, was disturbed 
by a storm, and is embellished by a miracle. Af- 
ter a short journey by land he reached Jerusalem, 
and was saluted in solemn procession by the patri- 
arch and the military orders. Henry the . lio^ 
visited the holy sepulchre and all the customaiy 

places 
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places of devotion in the city and country: the 
churches were adorned with the silver of the Saxon 
mines; and he presented the Templars with a 
thousand marks for the service of their perpetual 
crusade. Palestine applauded his Uberal and mag- 
nanimous spirit, and had he not been prevented 
by secret jealousies, his valour might have been 
felt by the Turks and Saracens. 

In his return by a different way the Duke of 
Saxony was actuated by motives of convenience 
rather than of curiosity. He followed the sea 
coast of Syria to the northward : from the harbour 
of Seleucia or St. Simeon the vessels of the Prince 
of Antioch transplanted him over the gulf to 
the river of Tarsus in Cilicia; and by this short 
passage he escaped the territories of a faithless 
Emir. From Tarsus to Constantinople his march 
intersected in a diagonal line the extent of Asia 
Minor: the mountains were of laborious ascent; 
the sandy plain was destitute of water and provi- 
sions ; the more populous country was full of dan* 
ger, suspicion, and Mahometan zeal : and Henry 
was the only pilgi'im who, as a peaceful traveller, 
proceeded in safety through the Turkish domini- 
ons. But the Sultan of Iconium, Kilidge Arslan 
II., of the race of Seljuk, watched over his safety, 
embraced him as a friend, praised his religion, and 
claimed on the mother's side a distant affinity with 
the House of Saxony. His presents, in the ori- 
ental style, were adapted to the accommodation 
and amusement of the noble stranger ; a caftan or 
flowing robe of silk embroidery/ the choice for 

himself 
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himself and his followers of eighteen hundred 
horses, of whom thirty most sumptuously capari- 
soned were selected for his peculiar use ; six tents 
of felt, and six camels to carry them; two well- 
trained leopards with the proper horses and ser- 
vants for that singular mode of hunting. Such 
gifts might be accepted without a blush; some 
precious gems, more precious for the workmanship 
than the materials, might be honourably received 
from the Greek Emperor : but the duke rejected the 
gold and silver of the Byzantine court, declaring in a 
tone of lofty politeness that of such metals his own 
treasury was sufficiently provided. The avarice of 
Henry was confined to the acquisition of holy 
relics, and of these he imported an ample store 
from Palestine and Greece : but the reformation 
has annihilated their ideal value ; the bits of wood 
or bone have been thrown away; and the empty 
cases alone are preserved for their curious and 
-costly ornaments. The journey from Constanti- 
nople to Ratisbon and Brunswick is not marked 
•by any accident or event. On his return home, 
after a year's absence (1 173), the Duke of Saxony 
found his name illustrious, his servants faithful, 
his enemies silent, his dominions in a peaceful and 
prosperous state : and to the merits of his pilgrim- 
age he would reasonaUy impute this fair prospect 
of public and private felicity. 

Henry the Lion was twice married: but his 
first wife Clementia, of the ducal House of Zaerin- 
gen, gave him only a daughter, who, after being 
long considered as an heiress, was reduced to com- 
fort 
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fort herself on the throne of Denmark. His desire 
of male posterity, the wish of vanity and ambition, 
at length determined Henry to solicit a divorce ; 
some bar of remote and invisible consanguinity 
afforded the pretence : every defect of law or evi- 
dence was supplied by the all-sufficient oath of the 
emperor : the sentence was pronounced (1 163) by 
the spiritual court of Constance : and, without 
any stain on her own honour or her daughter's le- 
gitimacy, Clementia found a second husband in 
the princely family of Savoy. The policy of Fre- 
deric Barbarossa had eagerly solicited the separa- 
tion ; he wished to connect himself and his friend 
with the most powerful and illustrious of our Eng- 
lish kings; and the imperial ambassadors de- 
manded Matilda, eldest daughter of Henry II., for 
the Duke of Saxony and Bavaria. Tlbe fame of 
Henry the Lion, of his birth and merit, his riches 
and dominion, obtained from the father an easy 
consent and an ample dower : the Princess Royal 
of England embarked for Germany with a splen- 
did train : the marriage ceremony was performed 
(1 168) at Minden in Westphalia ; as the bride was 
no more than twelve years of age, the consumma- 
tion was delayed, but she remainecl pregnant at the 
departure of her husband for the Holy Land. In 
his absence the duchess kept her court at Bruns- 
wick, and administered a nominal regency, under 
the guard and guidance of his most faithful ser- 
vants: but her private virtues were her own; the 
genuine lustre of meekness, purity, and benevo- 
lence was enhanced in the popular esteem by de- 
vout 
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Vout prayers and frequent masses ; and '^ she was 
beautified (says an historian witli some elegance) 
by the comeliness of religion." After the return 
of Henry her riper age soon blessed him witli a 
numerous progeny. Besides two, or perhaps three 
daughters, Matilda became the mother of four sons, 
Henry^ Lothaire, Otho, and William, from the 
youngest of whom all the princes of Brunswick 
are lineally derived. By this alliance they num- 
ber among their ancestors the Plantagenets, Count;} 
of.Anjou, the I>iikes of Aquitain and Normandy, 
the Kings of Scotland whose ' origin is lost in a 
Highland mist, and the Kings of England, the de- 
scendants of the Saxon conquerors, who drew their 
fabulous pedigree from thc'Ood Woden. The 
male posterity of Henry H. soon withered, almost 
to the root: the eldest son of the Princess Matilda 
was the presumptive heir of his uncle King John ; 
and after the birth of Henry III. no more than a 
single life, the precarious life of a boy, stood be- 
tween his title and the throne of England. Ac- 
cording to the probable order of events the child- 
ren of Henry the Lion should have reigned over 
tis five hundred years 'before the accession of the 
Hanover family. 

The fair anticipation of the name of Este- 
Brunswick may denote the venerable stem be- 
fore its separation into the German and Italian 
branches. 

A generation of mankind, the common intepvat 

between the birth of a father and that of his mn, 

is^Sxed by Herodotus at the term of about thirty- 

* three 
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three years, at the computation of three genera-, 
tions for one century. The experience of modem 
times has confirmed the reckoning of the Greek 
historian: and, though a royal marriage may be 
hastened for the important object of succession, 
yet the same rule has been verified in the families 
of sovereigns and subjects-* It is strictly just in. 
the twenty-two generations and the seven hun- 
dred and sixty-six years (C)g6 — 1762) which have 
elapsed from the birth of the Marquis Azo to that 
of the Prince of Wales ; and if the collateral lines 
of Brunswick and Modena afford no more than 
twenty-one, and twenty generations, the difference 
might be explained by some peculiar circumstances 
of their respective history. 

Twenty-two generations, seven or eight hundred 
years, occupy a small place even in the historical 
period of the world. But all greatness is relative; 
and tiiere axe not many pedigrees, in Europe or 
Asia, which can establish, by clear and bontem- 
porary proofs, a similar antiquity. If the ancestors 
of the Marquis Azo are lost, as they must be finally 
lost, in the darkness and disorder of the middle 
ages, it will be remembered that the use of hera- 
ditary names and armorial ensigns was unknown ; 
that the descent of power and property was fro* 
quently violated ; that few events were recorded, 
and that few records have been preserved. Yet 
human pride may draw some xx>mfort from the re- 




^ See Herodlotus, 1. ii. c. 142. and bis justification Dj* 'PMittt« 
Hisloire de rAcad6inie des Inscriptions, torn. xir. p. I5«-20. 

D D flection 
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flection that the authors of the race of £ste-Bnms- 
wick can never be found in a private or plebeian 
rank : their first appearance is with the dignity of 
princes; and they start at once, perfect and in 
arms, like Pallas from the head of Jupiter. 



[The reader will probably regret, with the editor, that Mr. 
Gibbon did not complete thb interesting disquisition — so far, 
at least, as to make it reach the auspicious event of the 
settlement of the House of Hanover on the British Throne. 
That the reader may not be wholly dissappointed, the editor 
has inserted, in this place, an Extract from Mr. Butler's 
Succinct History of the Geographical and Political Reoolutiont 
vftkt Emffire ofCrermany^ which gives some account of the 
House of Brunswick, from the period at which Mr. Gibbon 
leaves it, till the period we have mentioned, after which 
it is familiar to every British reader.] 

^' Henry the Black was the founder of the 
German Principalities possessed by his faitfily* 
He married Wolphidis, the sole heiress of Herman 
of Billung, . the Duke of Saxony^ and of his pos- 
sessions on the Elbe. His son, Henry the Proud, 
married/ Gertrude, the heiress * of the. tluchies of 
Saxony^ Brunswick, and Hanover* Thus Henry 
the Proud, / 

^^ 1st As representing Azo, liis great-grand- 
father, — inherited some part of the Italian 
possessions d[ the younger branch^ of the 
Estesine family: they chiefly lay on the 
soutbem side of the fall of the Po into the 
Adriatic: > 

" 2d. As 
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^^ Sd. As representing Count Boniface, the 
father of the Princess Mechtildis — he in- 
herited the Italian possessions of the elder 
branch of the Estesine family ; they chiefly 
lay in Tuscany : some part of the posses- 
sions of the Princess Mechtildis also de- 
volved to him : 
'^ 3d. As representing Cunegunda, his grand- 
mother — he inherited the possessions of the 
Guelphs at Altorf : 
^' 4th. As representing his mother, the sole 
heiress of Herman of Billung — ^he inherited 
the possessions of the Saxon family on the 
Elbe: 
^ 5th. And through his wife — he tmnsmitted 
the duchies of Saxony, Brunswick, and 
Hanover. 
'^ All these possessions descended to Henry the 
Lion, the son of Henry the Proud. He added to 
them Bavaria, on the cession of Henry Jossemar- 
gott, and Lunenburgh and Mecklenburgh by con- 
quest. Thus he became possessed of an extensive 
territory, — he himself used to describe it in four 
German verses which have been thus translated : 

^ Henry the Lion is my name! 
Through all the earth, I spread my famei 
For, from the Elbe, nnto the Rhine, 
From Harts, unto die aea^ — ^All's minb. 

** In other words, his possessions filled a consi- 
derable portion of the territory between the Rhine, 
the Baltic, the Elbe, and the Tyber. 

'* Unfortunately for him, in the quarrels b^ 

DPS tween 
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tween the Pope and the Emperor Barbarossa, he 
sided with the former. The emperor confiscated 
his possessions, but returned him his allodial estates 
in Brunswick, Hanover, and Lunenburgh ; he died 
in 1 195. By his first wife he had no issue male: 
his second wife was Maud, the daughter of Henry 
the Second, King of England. By her he h^ 
Mveral sons, all of whom died except William, 
tcalled of Winchester from his being born in that 
city. William of Winchester had issue Otho^ 
-called Puer, or the boy. 

" At the decease of Otho Puer, the partition of 
this illustrious house commences. The subject 
of these sheets leads only to the Lunenburgh 
branches of the Guelphic shoot of the Estesine line. 

" On the death of Otho the boy, Brunswick 
and Lunenburgh, the only remains of the splendid 
possessions of his grandfather, William the Proud, 
were div ided between his two sons, John and Al- 
bert: Lunenburgh was assigned to the former, 
•Brunswick to the latter. Thus the former became 
the patriarch of, what is called, the Old House of 
Lunenburgh. Qtho his son received Hanover as 
a. fief from William Sigefred, the Bishop of Hil- 
desheim. Otho had four sons ; Otho his first son 
succeed^ him, and dying without issue was suc- 
ceeded by his brother William with the large feet 
He died in IS69, without issue male; the two 
other sons of Otho the father also died witlieut 
male issue. 

'* Thus there was a general failure of issue male 
-of John, the patiiarch of the old house of Lunen- 
i burgh. 
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burgh. By the influence of the Emperor Charles 
the Fourth, Otho, elector of Saxony, who had 
married Elizabeth, the daughter of William, suc- 
ceeded to the duchy. He died without issue, and 
left it, by his will, to his uncle Winceslaus, elector of 
Saxony. It was contested with him by Torquatus 
Magnus, duke of Saxony; the contest ended in a 
compromise ; under which Bernard, the eldest son 
of Torquatus Magnus, obtained it, and became the 
patriarch of the Middle House of Lunenburgh ; he 
died in 1434. After several descents, it vested in 
Ernest of Zell, who introduced the Lutheran re- 
ligion into his states. 

" After his decease, his sons Henry and William 
for some time reigned conjointly ; but WiUiani 
persuaded his brother to content himself with the 
country of Danneburgh; while he himself reigned 
over all the rest, and thus became the patriarch of 
the new House of Brunsrvick-Lunenburgh. 

" He left seven sons ; they agreed to cast lots 
which should marr\% and to rcfgn according to 
their seniority. The lot fell to George, the sixth 
of the SODS. Frederick was the survivor of them. 

" On his decease, the duchy descended to 
Ernest Augustus, the son of George, with whom 
the Electoral Hotise of Lunenburgh commences. 
His reign is remarkable for two circumstances: 
his advancement to the electoral dignity, and his 
wife Sophia's being assigned, by an act of the 
British parliament, to be the royal stem of the 
Protestant succession to the throne of Great Britain 
and Ireland. 

"On 
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" On the demise of Queen Ann, George his son, 
in virtue of this act of parliament, succeeded to 
the British monarchy. 

" The house of Brunswick-Lunenburgh is now 
divided into branches, the Gennan and the English. 
The former, under the title of Brunswick-Lunen- 
burgh and Wolfenbuttel, possesses the duchies of 
Brunswick and Wolfenbuttel, and the countries of 
Blackenburgh and Reinskin, and reckons 160,000 
subjects. The English, under the title of Bruns- 
wick-Lunenburgh and Hanover, possesses, with 
the electoral dignity, the electorate of Hanover, 
the duchies of Lunenburgh, Zell, Calemberg, 
Grubenhagen, Deepholt, Bentheim, Lawenburgh, 
Bremen, and Verdun, and counts 740,000 subjects." 
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